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CURISTIAN WATCHMAN. 
The Pastoral Offiee—Ne. 5. 


What are the influences which are hostile to the 

wenency of the pastoral re lation? 

It has alreday been stated that some of these 
influences are local in their operation, while oth- 
ers, like th 
Under this last class, L have spoken part- 





* one, Viz 


ators themselves. Some of these detects are 


versonal, and are inseparable from the charac- 


Others have their origin in false theories, 
such as that the 


entire scheme of salvation is extremely sunple.— 


in partial views of the gospel; 


Hence, all sermons, in order to be evangelical, 


must be characterized by excessive simplicity.— 


In order to carry out this theory, the individual 
must confine himself te the first elements, and | 
of these he can present no more than the rough | 


outlines, Instability is the unavoidable conse- 


ence of this course, 

we Christians, who will be governed by 
pruvciple, all the truths of Christianity must be 
brought to bear effectually on the varieus facul 


es of the soul. ‘The very simple training, i it 
w be so ealled, now under consideration, 
And in the 


this character, steadfastness 1s impossible, 


eannot vccomplish this. 


Phen this want of Christian principle, and com- 
prehensive views of Christian duty, will be ag- 


ravated by the féresome sameness ever observa- 





pastor's ministrations. 


But this extreme simplicity is not the only 
that enters into the souls of preachers. 

thers are enchained by exceedingly narrow 

views of the object to be accomplished by preach- 


vy. tis, — conception, sunply to turn 


» from da ess Into ligrlat( =) They over- 


1k the impertanee of rendering the man of 


(iod perfect, thoroughly furnished unto 
Their 


man is converted, he is entirely fitted for heaven. 


every 
yood work, creed is, that the instant a 
‘Theretore, all those earnest prayers and exhor- 
tations with which the New Testament abounds, 
that Christians may advance in the knowledge 
| love of God and the Saviour, are founded 

a misconception of the true state of things. 
Pet 
| all who had obtained like precious faith 

vith him, to build up for themselves a Chris- 
character, in the words of Mr. Stow, “ eight 

So tir does this apostle seem to 
the 


- to advance the strange idea, that should the 


es high.” 


the dark, in subsequent verses, 
sons addressed not follow the course pre- 
ribed by him, they should, in this life, be use 
jess at best, and ever liable to fall away; and 
to the future state, they could have no hope 
in abundant entrance 
d 


into the everlasting 
gdom of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ. 
According to 
r taught in the Bible, as the old divines de 


And of 
For 





these men, there is no such 
onnated the doctrine of sanctification, 
irse there is no such thing as depravity. 
moment an individual has passed from Sa- 
to God, he has nothing more in this life 
< for himself The pastor has now fin- 
with him, and calls upon him to labor 
For 


sion is the only blessing the gospel con- 


forth for the conversion of others. 


Bot is this genuine Christianity? It is true 


to save a soul from death is one of the no- | 


hyects that a good man can propose to 
self. But to me it is not a self-evident pro- 


tion, that to render one soul capable of ten- 


sky, follow their vietim wherever he | 


the detective qualifications of 


In order to produce | 


absence | 


must have exceedingly erred when he | 


{| How numerous this class is, I shall not attempt 
| to determine. We may be able to remember 
some candidates for the ministry, with whom 
) We associated in our school days, who were 
| ambitious only of the honor and profit of good 
edueation, but detested the toil by whieh the 
reality could be acquired. 
| occasionally find pastors living in comfortable 
| circumstances, in a good house, well furnished. 


Now, also, we may 


| Possibly an elegant piano-forte may be seen in 
the parlor, and a valuable horse and carriage 
in the barn; while Diogenes, with his lantern, 
could not find library, unless a Pulpit Assistant, 
well worn, may be so called. 

All these 
tioned, are diverse among themselves, but they 
all tend unerringly to the same result, The 
people will become weary of such pastors.— 

| The reverence with which they were once re- 
garded, and the authority which they wielded, 
will sensibly decrease. Now they may be al- 
most worshipped: but the time is not dis- 
tant when their resignation will be gladly re- 
The discarded pastors may wonder 


elasses which [have now men- 


ceived. 
much, and say many hard things against the 


| tiekleness of the multitude. 
| 


“IT preach as well,” 
says one of them, “ and visit as much, as when 
I first came among them. Against my moral 
character they do not even pretend to bring 
any charge. But Tsuppose that I must take 
my turn, They have become used to me, and 
| they wish some thing new.” 


In this complaint, 
| though the pastor intends to cast all the reflee- 
tion on the people, he unconsciously reveals the 
difficulty, 
j they have become used to him, and wish to 
| hear something new, that they want a change. 
| Not long since, | went to meeting in company 
| with an intelligent deacon. 


very essence of the It is because 


It was not to hear 
| his own minister, While on the way, said he 
to me, “I have not heard what the subject is 
Ito be to-night; but such and such will be the 
| principle upon which all his reasonings will be 
| founded; such will be the turn that he will give 
| to it,and such will be the final application.” — In 
every particular the deacon’s predictions were 
| verified. He had become used to him. 
The pastor’s influence among his people fails, 
| because he preaches no better than when he 
came among them. To a stranger he may 
}seem to preach as well, But his ordinary hear- 
ers are painfully sensible of a great sameness 
jin all his performances. During his ministry, 
he has received no new accession of ideas, and 
| power of illustration. His old thoughts have 
lost all their freshness, and therefore their 
| adaptedness to interest is gone. 
Our Saviour’s deseription of a seribe who is 
| instructed unto the kingdom of heaven is, that 
he is like a householder, who brings forth out of his 
treasure new things and old. The old, indeed, he 
for there are truths that must be often 
reiterated. > 


repeats ; 
dut owing to his continued study, 
jthey are placed in a new, more advantageous, 
j and light. 
must be prominently put forward. 


brighter Things wholly new, also, 
Such is the 
} constitution that the Creator has given us, that 
we instinetively crave new things. In every 
department of objective knowledge, the Lord 
has made the most ample provision for the 
gratification of such a desire. It is impossible 
for us to advance so far in any pursuit, as not 


Without 


covered 


} to meet constantly with new things. 
i this, the mental faculties will soon be 
with rust, 

When a pastor has no more new ideas to be 
proposed, or when he is obliged to deal them 
out with great parsimony, as is too often the 


his dominion. Growth in knowledge and in 
goodness is the right hand of his power over 
other minds, "This arm of his strength will be 
broken, unless his mind is constantly nourished 
by new and more expanded views of ,divine 
truth, The standing still, or the retrograde 
motion of his intellect, may not be the ostensi- 
ble cause of dissatisfaction. But the absence 
of the spell produced by an advancing mind, is 
like the relaxation of discipline in an army.— 
When the secret and unseen agent erases to 
operate, all the air bubbles rise to the surface. 
It is not on the field of battle, or when flushed 
with victory, that armies usually mutiny, but 
when the magazines and the treasury are emp- 
ty. D. W. P. 
— 
From the Missionary Memorial, for 1546. 
ALMOST THERE, 
oR 
THE MISSIONARY'S DEATIL. 
BY REV. JOH DOWLING. 
“And when the light of that eve was gone, 


And the quick pulse stopp'd, he was almost there.” 
ANON, 


That there is a superintending Providence, 
ever watchful, wise, and kind, directing, regu- 
lating, and controlling the elements of nature 
and the destinies of men, is a truth too plainly 
revealed in the Sacred Scriptures and too con- 


Yet there are times when 
even faith itself is staggered at the dark, mys- 
terious, and unexpected events by which the 


ment or defence. 


brightest anticipations are disappointed, and the 
highest hopes of usefulness, happiness, and 
honor are levelled with the dust. How often 
has an afflicted and prostrate church, sighing 
over the loss of some youthful pastor or mis- 
sionary, removed from the field of labor, which 
appeared before him ripe for the harvest, ere 
he had scarce entered upon its toils, been com- 
pelled to ask in astonishment, if not in unbe- 
lief, at the dealings of Jehovah, “ Lord, where- 
fore is it that thou contendest with us?” and in 
reply to the inquiry, no sound has been heard 
to quiet the murmurings of unbelief but the 
voice of God's sovereignty, “ Be still, and know 
that I am God,” or the voice of his faithfulness, 
while his band pointed to a world where all is | 
light, “ What Ido thou knowest not now, but | 
thou shalt know hereafter.” 

Such an event occurred some eight or nine | 





years since, in the lamented, and, as unbelief’ 
would say, untimely death, just as he had reach- 
ed the field of his expected toil, on the shores | 
of the Bralhmaputra, of a devoted young mis- 


sionary, eminent among his associates for piety | 
and promise, and whose sudden and painful | 





departure east a gloom over a wide cirele of} 


ne . na } 
Christian associates and friends, whose prayers | 
i . | 

had tollowed him across the deep, 
| 


It was in the autumn of 1836, that a company | 


lof devoted missionaries of the Cross bade tire- | 


well to country and friends, for a home and al 


tach one 





grave on the sultry plains of Asia. E 
of this little band was interesting, hopeful, and | 


devotedly pious; but among them was oue who | 


won every heart by the fervor of his piety and 
zeal, and moistened every eye by the pathos, 
the tenderness, the heavenly-mindedness that 
characterized his furewell address. 


He had just left the sacred retreat of science | 


; . | 
and religion, where for many a long year he | 


solatory to the devout believer, to need argu- | 


[avon at Culna, in the vicinity of the Sunder- 
bunds, May 3d, 1837, full of pious joy and hope, 
which told that they were on their way to Sad- 
iya, and expected soon to reach their future 
home and commence their labors for the heath- 
hen, 

| At the reception of this letter many a heart 
of loved ones left behind beat high with joy 
and gratitude for the safety of those so dear, 
and many a prayer was breathed for their con- 
tinued prosperity and success; and yet, at the 
very moment their eyes rested upon those lines, 
the hand that traced them was cold in death, 
and the pious spirit that dictated them had 
winged its way to its native heaven! 

The party, diminished by the departure of 
two of their number destined to another part of 
the missionary field, consisted of the interesting 
young man who is the principal subject of this 
sketch, a brother missionary who is yet spared 
to Iabor for the heathen, and their two devoted 
and affectionate wives. 

The missionaries, already on the ground, had 
been advised of the expected reinforcement, 
and were anxiously longing for the arrival of 
those whose aid they so much needed in their 
exhausting and self-denying labors for the per- 
ishing heathen. 

At length, after nearly two months occupied 

in struggling against opposing winds, tides, and 
currents, the missionary party had arrived with- 
}in three days’ journey of Sadiya, when the 
force of the current was so strong that the boat- 
;men declared themselves unable to proceed ; 
and as the other missionary was seized with 
jthe jungle fever, it was decided that the subject 
of our sketch should proceed at once in @ small 
eanoe, Which the boatmen might be able to 
foree against the mighty current, leaving the 
sick man under the care of the two wives, that 
he might seek medical or other necessary as- 
|sistance from the missionary station now just 
lat hand. 

After some two or three days’ struggling 
against the foree of the current, the solitary 
nussionary had arrived within tee hours’ jour- 
ney of the termination of his long and toilsome 
He had travelled in safety over half 
the circumference of the globe, his eye was 
resting upon the spot selected as the field of 








voyage, 


his future labors, for which he had spent long 
years in preparing, and on which his heart had 
been set with all the earnestness of intense de- 
sire, when, alas! in a moment, death came, in 
an unexpected form, and tore him from wife, 
and friends, and the scene of his expected toils, 
just as he was ready to set foot on shore, and 
perhaps counting the moments ere lie should 
grasp the hands of Christians and of brothers 
who were waiting to weleome him as a fellow- 
laborer and a fellow-sufferer to their home in a 
heathen land. 

The manner of his death was as singular as 
it was sudden, ‘The canoe was pushing brisk- 
ly along against the strong current close to the 
shore, when two trees, undermined by the ac- 
tion of the waters, suddenly fell from the bank 
jacross the boat, causing it instantly to sink in 
{the shallow water —the larger of the trees ly- 
jing directly across the bowels of the mission- 
lary, thus confining his body beneath the sur- 
|faee, and crushing him almost instantly to death 
by its weight. 


The messenger of these sad tidings soon 


, 4 jreached the missionary station at Sadiya, and a 
had studied, and toiled, and prayed, to prepare | . - : 
spy = , : : | few hours more saw one of that devoted band, 4 
hunself for a missionary’s work; and high ex- . bg q 
: | who had for days been straining their eyes to 


sctations (shared by all who knew him best) | : cee a : ; 
poctat \ : ’/ eateh sight of their approaching brethren, in a 





| more happiness, is not as important to the |ecase after a few years’ settlement, Ido not 
Were 


», [should be as eager of a change 


verse as the bare salvation of ten, Is it not! blame the people for wishing a change. 


h more worth? Increase the piety of a| Lin their pla 





of them, and should all the time be 
I feel 


s of the sun, in their separate capacities, will| not’ the least interest in hearing a prosy dis- 


re convert tenfold, and he will wield more jas any 


) ten times the influence he did before. Ten | thinking that I was doing God service. 
urcely be felt; but let them be concentrated, | course, which presents neither a new truth, 
What I 


time, and as I think, not altogether unfounded, | fectly understand, I dismiss wholly from my 


nd they will burn. There is, at the present | nor a new view of an old truth. per- 


1 complaint of prevailing degeneracy in Chris-| mind, and reach after that which delights me 


ian character This must be the sole reason! with its novelty, or overpowers me with its 
} s 


y conversions are net now abundant. For! magnitude. IT well remember a circumstance 
this is the only variable element in the complex | in my history, which constituted the first step 


It was the hearing of a ser- 
The 
icy itself, there may be various | discourse would not ill compare with some of 
now under con-| Robert Hall's happiest efforts. like 
them. When I was wholly captivated by 
the very thing in question is disbelieved, it will) the majesty of the thoughts, and by their bril- 


by which the world is to be regen-| in my education. 


ted. God and his truth are always the sare.) mon that smelled strongly of the lamp. 


Of this degener 


causes. But surely, the one It seemed 


sideration is prominent among a shower of rubies, 


of course, be sought; 


I never telt so 


not and if not sought, it | liant drapery. humble in my 
will never be found life. LT seemed to myself as if 1 were nothing — 
Other ministers confine themselves to a part] a mere dark, mathematical point. I felt’ most 


of the gospel, not so much from any radical deeply convinced that there was nothing in this 
ise views, as from necessity. Their first set-| world so worthy of my pursuit, as the enlarge- 
ment is over a large church and society.—| ment of soul which the preacher manifested. 
lie demands on their time are so numerous,| Had I understood all that sermon, as I thought 
tit is impossible for them to do more in I did every other that I heard, 1 should not have 

r study, than barely to prepare for the pul-| known any thing in this life. Had he, like oth- 
Not r investigation of the seriptures | ers, taken the same low ground as I occupied, 


i be made, 


rthe 
than is absolutely indispensable | I should have been contented to remain there 
the preparation of Topieal dis- | always. But most happily for me, he chose 
irses nay make preachers and hearers good | his position far above the fogs of may little val- 
ians, but never good Biblieal theologians. | ley, and with a radiant face looked out on the 

\ large and splendid library may be collected, | broad expanse of truths, all lying in glory un- 
Lit is only to be looked at. As far as the | der the brightness of Jehovah’s countenance. 
er is concerned, the treasure of knowledge | I then said to myself, I will henceforth keep my 
tains mught as well be in the bowels of eye fixed on such a position as that man oecu- 


SOC TINONS, 


‘ To read much, is out of the ques- | pied, and will endeavor to approach as near to 
tion. Lis sermons are drawn out of bis own it, as the materials which God has given me 
mind. As theology is a revealed seience, the | will admit. I went home extremely sad, but 


pastor thus situated can never beeome rich in| resolved to grapple with any difficulties, and to 

knowledge. | brave any dangers, that stood ‘between me and 

There are still others, whose ideas of their; light and liberty. 

low \ Nothing that we read or hear, can do any es- 

when there were such pressing demands for sential and permanent good, unless it constrains 

young men, in order to be educated for the | the mind to act with energy. The pastor who 
«try, when every church felt ambitious to. wishes to be useful in the highest degree to his 
anumber in the course of preparation, people, and to obtain an abiding and paramount 


ling are far too few 


Vears since, 


trany, We have reason to fear, were put forward influence over them, must first of all, by his 
id carried through, who never had been di- own intellectual and moral activity, thoroughly 
vinely uteuded tor such duties, The ministry | wake up their souls, and then ever afterwards 


was uuule too alluring. Immediately before keep them fully and healthfully employed.— 
them was a liberal course of gratuitous eduea-| Paul eharged ‘Timothy to give himself wholly 
hon; then just beyond was a lite of respeetabil-| unto study, that his growth in knowledge might 
For when they should have pre-!be apparent unto all. This precept reveals a 
red sermons enough for two or three years, profound insight into human nature, 


«y should have nothing 


itv and ease, 
Napoleon 
Now | often asserted that war and victory were indis- 
they have entered the ministry, they do! pensable to his authority. 
id ut to be what they expected. 


more to ce, 
Such was the tacit 
They are | understanding between him and the French 
their place, and are uneasy, ‘They vain-| people when he received the imperial diadem, 
vine that by changing their residence,| As long as he advanced and conquered, he 
ld, as it wheels along its course, will| would be revered and obeyed ; while retreat and 
But they will earry | ruin were almost convertible terms. ‘The pas- 
er with them wherever they will go | tor's authority is founded in the opinion and 


we not heartily devoted to their work. | feeling of his people. Victory is the pillar of 


t them so much, 





were cherished by the honored instructors who 


had just commended him o God, of his future } 


usefulness and eminence as a missionary of 
Christ. Never can I forget the touching man- 
ner in which he alluded, with faltering accents 
and streaming eyes, to that hallowed spot which 
he had now left to see no more for ever. 
“Tam going,” said he, “to the far-distant 
shores of Asia, to labor for the salvation of the 


heathen. Long have I desired to see this day, 


and now my bighest wishes are realized, and T\ know that I am God,”— and, “ What I 


shall soon enter upon that loved employ to 
which I have so long been looking forward.— 
Yet think not that Iam indifferent to the charms 
of home, and country, and friends. Ah no! 
the sacrifice I feel to be great, but it is made 
for the sake of Him who gave himself for me, 
and therefore it is made .with cheerfulness and 
delight. 1 shall soon be many thousands of 
miles away from seenes and friends so dear ; 
but when toiling for the salvation of the poor 
idolatrous heathen, think not that I shall dis- 
miss from my mind those whom I leave behind 
in my native land. Farfromit! From the op- 
posite side of the globe my thoughts will often 
revert to my own loved America; I shall think 
peaceful Sabbaths, of its blessed privi- 
leges, of the assemblies of the saints whose 
prayers I know will follow us to our distant 
home: I shall think of Christian friends whose 
farewell hand I have grasped, and of the many 
acts of kindness I have received from them; | 
shall think of you, my Christian friends; of this 
assembly loading me with its parting blessing; 
but dearer than all I leave behind, I shall think” 
—and here the starting tear almost choked his 
utterance — “I shall think of that blessed Insti- 
tution where I have spent some of the happiest 
years of my life; of my fellow-students ; of the 
men of God whose instructions I have shared ; 
and of the beaten path in the neighboring grove, 
where I have often held communion with my 
Saviour — 

‘ That blessed retreat where I’ve chosen to pay.” 
A few days more, and with the prayers of thou- 
sands following them, the missionary band 
spread their sails to the wind, and were borne 
toward the land of their destination. 


of its 


A prosperous voyage of five months brought 
them to Calcutta, the great capital of the East, 


and the hearts of anxious friends in their native | 


land were soon cheered with the intelligence 
that they had escaped the dangers of the ocean, 
and were separated only by a few hundred 
miles of river navigation from the chosen field 
of their missionary labors. ‘That field was the 
province of Assam, in the vicinity of the city of 
Sadiya, situated some six or eight hundred 
miles up the river Brahmaputra, in a northeast- 
erly direction from Calcutta. Boats were pro- 
vided, and boatmen engaged, and the mission- 
ary party, anxious to reach their destination 
previous to the rains, with but little delay, com- 
menced their river voyage, Another letter from 
the devoted young missionary was received, 


jsmall boat on his way to his humble abode, 
bearing with him the lifeless corpse of one to 
whose coming they had looked forward with 
so much of joy and so much of hope. 

We must draw a veil over the agony of the 
stricken wife, the grief of fellow-laborers, and 
the sadness and disappointment of all. It is 
enough to know that the Lord reigneth, and to 
hear him say, in reply to all the anxious inquir- 
ies Which unbelief might suggest, “ Be still, and 





do thou 
| knowest not now, but thou shalt know here- 
after.” 

As for the man of God himself, he was wait- 


| 


jing at his post; and though the summons came 
jat an unexpected moment, he was prepared to 
= it. 
“The voice at midnight came — 
He started up to hear; 
| A mortal arrow pierced his frame ; 
| He fell, but felt no fear.” 


Not a word could escape his lips during the 


| fearful death-struggle in the waters, yet the very 
jlast entry in his journal shows the posture of 
{his mind. It was penned while sitting, solitary 
| and alone, in his little canoe, on the evening of 
the Sabbath, the last that he spent on earth: 
“July 2d. This has been rather a lonely day. 
} Jungles and sandbanks, with here and there a 
| solitary dinghy passing down the river, make 
up the scenery. Have enjoyed some sweet 
meditations on divine things. O how sweet 
will be the rest of that eternal Sabbath, in the 
enjoyment of which I shall be eternally united 
with those dear Christian friends with whom I 
have formerly worshipped in the courts of the 
Lord! O, my heavenly Father, I feel that I am 
exceedingly sinful, and unworthy of the least of 
| thy favors: but do thou have mercy on me, and 
accept the renewed consecration of myself to 
thee, which I now make. Employ me in doing 
something to promote thy glory on earth, and 
| let me be eternally engaged in thy service!” 
| Should the reader at any time pay a visit to 
| the Hamilton Literary and Theological Institu- 
/ tion in Madison county, New York, he will see 
jin the room of the Society of Missionary In- 
|quiry, among other portraits of missionaries 
{who have gone out from this school of the 
| prophets, that of the cherished subject of this 
jsud but truthtul sketch, 
Should he stroll into a solitary grove in the 
| ummediate vieinity, he may find a beaten path 
|toa bower of prayer, and in reply to his in- 
| quiries he will perhaps be told that that path 
was trodden by the feet, and that bower was 
formed by the hand of the youthful missionary 





.| whose remains rest on the banks of the distant 


| Brahmaputra —the beloved, the devoted, the 
sainted Jacos Thomas. 


—_ 


Better is the poor that walketh in his integri- 
ty, than he that is perverse in his lips, and is a 
fool. 

Wealth maketh many friends, but the poor is 
separated from his neighbor. 





The Southern Pulpit. 


A South Carolina correspondent writing from 
Beaufort, says: “Thank God—a fifth young 
gentleman of first rate talents, has just. been 
wonderfully converted and baptized. He was 
baptized yesterday, and in the afternoon 
‘straightway preached, to a deeply affected 
house. He was lately from Princeton, and study- 
ing law. There are now five here, who will do 
well. Our Southern pulpits, I hope the Lord 
will fill.” The filling of our Southern pulpits, 
must, for some years to come, be an object of 
greater solicitude than it has heretofore been to 
the churches, A large accession has been an- 
nually made to our ministerial corps, from the 
North. The causes are very obvious. But 
this source, will, from ¢he nature of the case, 
now, for the most part dry up. The super- 
abundance of minister8 at the North will seek 
other fields of labor ; and our churches will look 
to their own members for official supplies. 

There is no other denomination of Christians 
in the Union, between whose churches and 
ministers, the ratio of numbers is so great. We 
have 9,500 churches, and 5,340 preachers, One 
cause of this is doubtless to be found in the 
vast accessions, Which have been added in re- 
vivals within a few years past. In the South, 
the deficiency is much greater. By glancing 
over bro. Peck’s Baptist Almanac and Register, 
it will appear, that South of Maryland we have 
3,357 churehes, and only 1,464 ministers. In 
these churches are 253,515 communicants, Of! 
course there are immense multitudes who are | 
as sheep without a shepherd, The ministerial 
destitution of the South is much greater than 
that of the great valley ; because there we have 
2.179 ministers for 4,189 churehes, and 234,000 | 








In view of the whole case, we 
suggest several things. Ist, That our churches 
should guard against the prevalent mistake of | 
making a protracted meeting or two, in the 
course of the year, a substitute for pastoral la- 
bor. Just in so far as they are thus substituted, 
they are, although in themselves good, pervert- 
Large accessions to churches, to be 


communicants, 





ed to evil. 
left afterwards untrained to useful labor, and 
pious duties, all experience has shown to be 


! 
lambs exposed to wolves, | 
ministers must be released from secular labor, 
This would not be a financial advantage to the 
ministry; because secular pursuits are more 
But any faithiul 
minister prefers preaching for a bare support, 
to other labor, with greater remuneration, No 
one thing so much pains the eye of a beholder, 
looking over the whole South, as to see so much 
ministerial talent thrown away, as is thrown 
awayamong the Baptists. Almost all our min- 


profitable than pastorates. 


structors of youth, surveyors, or something else. 
The permanent prosperity of our churches, on 
this plan, is impossible. 3d. Besides employing 
in the ministry, our present supply, our chureh- 
es should encourage the gifts that are in their 
own midst. Our plan of Edueation Societies 
ought to be different from that of the North, as 
our circumstances vary. But every young inan | 
who is called to the ministry, should be sup- | 
plied with the necessary facilities, for his pre- 
paration for the work, if he cannot command | 
them from his own resources, his brethren | 
should encourage him with their words and | 


their prayers besides.—Christian Index, 


| abuse of their power and authority, 


2d. The hands of | 


isters, are farmers, merchants, physicians, in- | 





s0 good i since, replied the doctor, 
looking at his red face very archly. A pompous 
young preacher once asked him how he liked 
his sermon. The doctor, then ninety years 
old, rose from his chair, protruded his cheeks, 
inflated his chest, raised his eyebrows, and after 
a significont puff, sat down without saying a 
word. ‘To another young man he said, ‘ Your 
sermon was too much like Seekonk plain, long 
and level. He used to say of Dr. Dwight, 
* When I was at Yale, I used to take him up in 
my arms—he was a pretty boy’ Dr. Emmons 
was a Connecticut man, and died in Massachu- 
setts in 1840. He was a man of most powerful 
intellect and eminent piety, but full of the ‘ here- 
sies of New England divinity.” Perhaps he was 
the clearest writer on metaphysical subjects our 
country has ever produced.” 


——— 


Parental Government. 


* A few Sabbaths ago, Rev, Dr. Sharp preach- 


ed two sermons to his people on family duties, 
one on the duties of children, the other on the 
duties of parents — the latter founded on the 
words, “ Fathers provoke not your children to 
anger, lest they be discouraged.” From that 
part of the latter, which relates to the govern- 
ment of children, we copy the following ex- 
tracts, which contain sentiments of the utmost 
importance to every parent. We would that 
such views were more generally appreciated. 


“The Apostle never urged one class of du- 
ties, without considering that there were other 
and co-relative duties equally important. He 
exhorted children to be obedient to their pa- 
rents in all things; and as this implies the 
rightful exercise of power and authority on the 
part of parents, he cautions them against the 
‘They were 
to control, but not merely to coerce —they 
were to command their children, but not to 
provoke them. Their authority was to be for 
good, not for evil — it was to be reasonable, but 
not arbitrary. Just at the point, where they 
might pervert their power, they were forbidden 
to do so. 

* . * . * + 

It is the duty of children to obey the com- 
mands of their parents; but then they have a 
right to hope, that these will be reasonable.— 
Children may expect to be ruled; but not with 
a rod of iron, No power is so grateful to the 
heart, as that of love ; and, therefore, no power 
}isso uncontrollable. And if men should govern 
| by affection any where, it should be in the fam- 
lily. ‘That is a circle in which love should 

reign. The severest measures, should be the 
(result of a calin, deliberate and tender concern 
| for the interests of the whole family. But pow- 
er is liable to abuse. And even parents vield- 
ing to temper, and unbalanced by the unreason- 
ableness of their children, may exercise their 
authority unreasonably. Llence the Apostle 
says, ‘ Parents, provoke not your children, &e. 
| We are not to suppose that parents are forbid- 
iden to say or do things which may possibly 
| provoke their children to anger — because child- 
|ren may be so headstrovg, unreasonable, and 
| fiery, as to take offence at the calmest cautions, 
land at the most reasonable restraints. He, 
| therefore, who for the sake of peace, surrenders 
| his authority, not only misses his aim, but en- 
) dangers the true interests of his family. 

* 
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There are cases, no doubt, when severe meas- 
ures, however painful to the feelings of a parent, 
are necessary. If advice be disregarded and 
remonstrances are unheeded, and offences are 
again and again repeated, then he who spareth 
the red hateth his child. Even then, however, 
/a parent should smite not in wrath, but in love. 


| He should chastise not for his own pleasure, 
—_—— | but tor his child’s profit. ‘ 
HYMN In most instances, however, corporal severity 
MA. 


| is unnecessary—scarcely ever, if there be a ra 


Thou alone who createdst me knowest how frail, tional, uniform, affectionate and firm system of 


How weak is my heart when temptations assail ; 
How prone ‘tis to evil, how ready to stray 
From the paths of religion in error away— 
How cold each emotion 
Of languid devotion 
When attempting to offer its praises to Thee ; 
How sin mingles ever 
With its noblest endeavor, 
My God, when it wafts its poor homage to thee ! 
Thou see’st the wild tempests of passion that roll, 
My faith overpowering, distracting my soul ; 
Thou mark’sf all the darkness that shadows my way, 
Thou know’st the temptations that lure me astray. 
Oh! my Father, enlighten 
‘The soul they benighten, 
Betraying to sin, and misleading from Thee ; 
In thy boundless compassion 
Forgive my transgression, 
And bring back the lost one to duty and Thee. 


—. 


The late Dr. Emmons. 


A correspondent of the Newark Advertiser 
furnishes the following interesting anecdotes of 
the late Rey. Dr. Emmons, of Franklin, in this 
State: } 

“It was once my good fortune to see the | 
great Dr. Emmons, the father of Emmonite the- 
ology, and the man who boasted that he once 
‘dandled Timothy Dwight on his knee. When 
I saw him he was ninety-three, and he wore the 
old fashioned cocked-hat and small-clothes, with 
huge knee-buckles. He had a broad, intellectual | 








countenance, with long, white hair falling over | 
his shoulders. The boys followed him in the 
streets to stare at him, and when he ascended 
the platform in the Chatham street chapel, dur- 
ing the anniversaries, the whole body of the 
clergy rese up to do him reverence. Very few 
of them had even seen him betore, as he seldom 
left the little town of Franklin, in Massachusetts, 
where he preached for more than fifty years! 
At the age of eighty he gave up preaching, as 
he said, ‘before he fell into his dotage, and 
during the last fifteen years of his life he took 
part in no public exercises. The late Dr. Breek- 
enridge was in the same pulpit with him dur- 
ing that visit to New York, and called on him 
to pray ; this he declined ; he even declined pro- 
nouncing the benediction ; he said ‘he had quit 
work forever here.’ But while he was at work 
no one labored harder. He studied twelve or 
fourteen hours a day, and seldom quitted his 
study from morning to night, Once his hired 
man came into his study to ask his assistance in 
gathering some hay, telling him that it would 
soon spoil, ‘Let it spoil, the old doctor re- 
plied, ‘1 cannot leave my work to do yours” At 
another time, an intemperate grandson of one 
of Dr. Emmons’s friends accosted him ‘n the 
presence of several bystanders, and tried to 
make them believe that he was familiarly ac- 
quainted with the doctor. But he was not re- 
cognised. ‘ What! said he, ‘do you not know 
me, Doctor? I have held the stirrup for you to 
mount your horse at my grandfather's many a 
time.” ‘You leok as if you had never been in 





paternal government. Where there is much of 
correction, it is the hand taking the place of the 


judgment; it is temper supplying the place of 


reflection; it is haste taking the place of pa- 
tience ; it is doing what requires no thought, in 
age toa sober and protracted inquiry, 
low can I reclaim my child from his wayward- 
ness, and bring out the better qualities of the 
mind and the heart? And let it never be for- 
gotten, that corporal severity generally fails of 
its purpose, ‘The most turbulent and upruly 
children you can find any where, are those who 
are beaten most frequently and most unmerci- 
fully. 

I grant that in the age of Solomon, when the 
vast multitude of human beings could neither 
read nor write, and, of course, there was but 
little just thinking — the rod was necessary in 
maintaining order and authority, It supplied 
the place of reason and argument to those who 
were incapable of exercising or understanding 
either. But another, a better rod has been dis- 
covered—one better adapted to the present 
state of society. 1 mean, the rod of moral 
power. In other words, parents and teachers 
now feel the eye of governing their 
children and scholars, more by touching their 
minds than their bodies. They now exercise 
authority by instructing their children: by creat- 
ing a good family opinion, as to what is proper 
or improper, right or wrong, and especially by 
enlightening the individual conscience, and by 
training up to right habits. This is the most 
effective and elevating kind of discipline. It is 
astonishing how many generations have 
away, Without any other thought, than that evil 
tempers and refractoriness were to be rooted 


{out by lacerating and bruising the bodies of 


children, rather than by informing their minds 
and consciences. 

There is so much sound wisdom, and good 
feeling expressed on this subject, in the words 
of Anselm, Archbishop of Canterbury, made 
hundreds of years ago, that although the style 
is antiquated, I cannot refrain from repeating 
them. He was censuring the barbarous prac- 
tice, of an indiscriminate, constant, and severe 
use of the rod in schools. He says —‘ Tell me, 
I pray you, if you planted a young tree in your 
garden, and were presently to shut it up so 
closely on every side, that it could no where put 
out its branches; what sort of a sapling would 
it prove to be, when at a year’s end you came 
to set it free? Truly, a worthless one with in- 
tertangled boughs ; and this from no fault ex- 
cept your own, in having so unreasonably 
cramped it. So it is with your scholars. You 
keep them under a perpetual constraint by fear, 
by threats and stripes, so that they are not al- 
lowed to enjoy any liberty. And, therefore, 
their thoughts and desires grow up like thorns; 
and they resist obstinately every means which 
you administer in correcting them. ‘They never 
pereeive in you anything of love; an ing of 
compassion ; anything of benevolence or kind- 
hess towards them; but are persuaded it pro- 
ceeds from malice; hence their dispositions 
being contorted, suspicion and hatred grow 
with their. growth.’ 

‘But admit, says Anselm, ‘that your inten- 
tion is to form them to good manners, by blows 
and stripes; did you ever know a i 
form a plate of gold or silver into a goodly 
shape, by merely hammering it? 1 th not, 
indeed! But how then? To the end that he 
may bring his plate into the form desired, he 
with his instrument, gently presses it, and taps 
it gently and carefully ; and with gentle touches, 





smooths and shapes it; and so must ye —if ye 
desire to accomplish children in pone learning ; 
ye must bestow u them the alleviation, and 
the aid of paternal compassion and kindness as 
well as the use of stripes.’” 

—_. --- 


For the Christian Watchman. 


Useless Diseonragement. 

Mr. Evrron:—Among the many adverse in- 
fluences which are now weakening the hands 
of the Church, may I not justly call the atten- 
tion of your readers to an obvious and a prom- 
inent one, which it is wholly in their power to 
remove ? I would remind them of the unnec- 
essary discouragement which we mutually pro- 
mote in each dther, by the ing tone in 
which we are apt to mdulge, while speaking of 
the present posture and prospects of religious 
affairs. Has it not come to this, that whenever 
the ways of piety are spoken of, our ears are 
almost always assailed with a tale of evil? The 
low state of feeling — the trials in our churches 
— how often are these dwelt upon, almost to 
the exclusion of «ere inspiring topics? Breth- 
ren meet together from different parts of the 
common vineyard in which they are laboring; 
the mutual inquiry is put, “ What tidings from 
your part of Zion's heritage ?”— and then each 
listens in turn to a recital of discouraging cir- 
cumstances, by which both are rendered less 
able to perform their work. Who makes such 
an inquiry now, expecting to hear anything 
good ? 

But, is there really nothing good to be told? 
If churches are not increasing in numbers, ere 
they doing nothing which may be spoken of as 
a matter of joy? Can nothing be found in the 
dealings of Providence with them, which calls 
for gratitude? How much better to make these 
things the more frequent topics of remark — to 
search them out, and call attention to them! — 
Away with that melancholic strain, which marks 
alike our ingratitude for present mercies, and 
our distrust in a wise Providence ; which weak- 
ens alike our own hands, and the hands of 
those with whom we are associated. Let us 
look rather on the bright side of things. “The 
church is not dead, but sleepeth.” Too insen- 
sible she may be to her high mission — too little 
faith she may exhibit in Divine promises — too 
feeble she may be in her efforts to carry forward 
the standard of the cross, and plant it in new 
territory; it is a time of comparative declension ; 
yet even now she is doing a vast deal to bless 
the world. There are, daily, results accom- 
plished in the world, through the silent yet 
mighty influences of piety, which justly de- . 
mand of us as Christians, a constant thanks- 
giving. And the scenes witnessed at Our late 
meetings in New York, ought to assure us that 
the spirit of our religion is yet active among us, 
Let us make these a more frequent topic of 
conversation, and, doubtless, we shall reap a 
benefit from thus doing. 

And, besides, let us remember the impression 
which our tone of piety is making upon irreli- 
gious men. Is our daily conversation such, that 
they are constrained to think favorably of the 
influence of religion upon our own temper ? — 
Do we exhibit such faith m the presence of 
God, and his readiness to bless, as would en- 
courage them, if they were disposed to seek a 
personal experience of the power of religion? 

The Church at present, appears in the eyes 
of the world, too much in the attitude of a suf- 
ferer, a mourner, an apologist; and not in her 
true character — the favored of God! the repos- 
itory of heaven’s best gifts! a happy refuge 
from manifold evils that sinful flesh is heir to. 
Would that the Church might assume that com- 
manding and ettractive position which rightly 
is hers, and which so well becomes her! 

M. 


re a 


Webster's Dictionary. 

We take pleasure in transferring tq our col- 
umns, from the New York Courier and Enquir- 
er, the subjoined notice of Webster's large Dic- 
tionary. The Dictionary is published by G. & 
C. Merriam, of Springfield. 

A good dictionary is a book with which no 
professional man, clergyman, lawyer, physician, 
editor, teacher, merchant, or indeed any one 
whose pursuits in any way involve the use of 
written words, can well dispense. The study 
or practice of a lifetime even, is not sufficient 
to give to any man such a perfect mastery over 
the English tongue, as to supersede the necessi 
ty of referring, at times, to a lexicon, either for 
the orthography, definition, derivation, pronun- 
ciation, or general use of some word. And 
however rare the occasions for such reference 
may be, it is a matter of great importance that 
the work used for such purpose should be the 
very best that is accessible to the public in that 
department. A dictionary is a work which 
cannot be changed every year or two; a copy 
procured, is usually procured for life, or at least, 
for use during a long term of years; and a low 
price thus becomes of but secondary conse- 
quence. 

We believe it is universally conceded, that 
this large dictionary of Noah Webster, in spite 
of the objections which are sometimes brought 
against it, is by far the best dictionary of the 
English language ever published. It was the 
result of ardent labor during more than thirty 
years of his life—a life devoted almost exclu- 
sively to amassing or using the material for its 
production, and contains over 80,000 words, 
more, by far, than are to be found in any other 
dictionary ever published. It has always, we 
believe, unanimously been conceded that his 
definitions—and these are what are most gen- 
erally required in such a work—are far more 
comprehensive, accurate and satisfactory, than 
those of any other lexicographer who has ever 
written. In this respect, indeed, there is no 
reason to believe that it ever will be surpassed, 
for, indeed, is anything left to be desired. The 
derivation of the words, their usual meaning, 
and the authorities for any usual employment 
of them, are always given with great fullness, 
and an accuracy that must seem, when the vast 
magnitude of the work is considered, little less 
than miraculous, It has been very widely 
adopted, not only in this country, but in Eng- 
land, as much the best dictionary ever issued ; 
and we cannot doubt that it will continue, for a 
long series of years, to hold its present position 
as the only complete lexicon of the English 
tongue. In a letter now before us, Rev. Dr 
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and more thoroughly pervade them with its 
consoling, elevating and saving power. 


devotion on the week day ? 


trom Which the Shekinah had departed, why 
should he not in the other, think of himself as 
of ground which bringeth forth thorns, whose | ¢ 
end is cursing, which is nigh unto burning ? that is abandoned, except where the expense is 
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Cogswell, the Secretary of the American Edu- 
cation Society, thus designates the peculiar ex- 
cellencies of this great work, and expresses his 
opinion of its general merits: : 

« After attentively looking over Dr. Webster's 
American Dictionary of the English Language, 
lam happy to say that in my opinion, it isa 
work of immense labor and of great value, and 
possesses some peculiar excellences, especially 
in the following particulars: 

“1. It contains a greater number of words 
than any other dictionary. Some of these are 
ot American origin, having grown out of the 


peculiar institutions and local circumstances of 


this country ; others have originated and come 
into use from the modern improvements in the 
arts and sciences; consequently these words, or 
many of them, are not found in dictionaries 
published before this. 

“2 The original and present meaning ot 
words, is generally more exact and correct, 
and in many instances more extensive, in this 
work than in others. In etymological researeh- 
es, it is probably not surpassed, if equalled, by 
any other. 

“3, It is an American work, and on this ac- 
count should be particularly patronized by the 
people of this land. . 

“4. To encourage the great and good efforts 
of our countrymen is luudable. A copy of the 
dictionary should be in the library of every lit- 
erary person, And the general use of it would 
be very happy in tending to produce a uniform- 
ity of language throughout the nation, which 
is very desirable. 

“ With these views of the work, [arm pleased 
that it is so highly and deservedly estimated by 
the literati of the United States and of Great 
Britain, and I doubt not it will be still more ap- 
preciated as it is better known. The second 
(American) edition is much improved in various 
wavs, and its mechanical execution is highly 
creditable to the publishers.” ; 

We cannot close this notice of this magnifi- 
cent American work, without copying the fol- 
lowing beautiful eulogy upon its author, from 
an address delivered before the Phi Beta Kappa 
Society of one of our colleges in this city, by 
the venerable Chancellor Kent, whose opinion 
on this subject, as well as upon those more im- 
mediately within the range of his protession, is 
entitled to the greatest weight. He says:— 

“For nearly half'a century, amidst obstacles 
and toils, disappointments and infirmities, he 
has nobly sustained his courage; and by means 
of his extraordinary skill and industry in the in- 
vestigation of languages, he will transmit his 
name to the latest posterity. It will dwell on 
the tongue of infants as svon as they have 
learned their earliest lessons. Tt will be stamp- 
ed on our American literature, and be carried 
with it over every part of this mighty continent. 
It will be honored by three hundred millions of 
people—for that is the number which, it is 
computed, will, in some future age, occupy the 
wide space of territory stretching from the At- 
lantic to the Pacific Ocean, and from the torrid 
to the Arctic regions. Diction- 
ary of the English Language is a work of pro- 
found investigation, and does infinite honor to 


The American 


the philological learning and general literature 
of this gountry. Happy the man who ean thus 
honorably identify his name with the existence 
of our vernacular tongue. - There 
way in which mortal man could more effectu- 


is no other 


ally secure immortality beneath the skies. Ob- 
elisks, arches and triumphal monuments, seem 
to be as transient as the bubble of military rep- 
utation. No work of art can withstand the in- 
cessant strokes of time. ‘The unrivalled Parthe- 
non, glowing in polished marble, and which for 
more than two thousand years continued from 
the summit of the citadel of Athens to cast its 
broad splendors across the plain below, and 
along the coasts and headlands of Attica, is 
now crumbling to ruins, after being despoiled 
of its most exquisite materials by savage war 
heartless 
Egypt, whose origin is hidden in the deepest 


and man, 





recesses of antiquity, and which have always 
stood in awe-inspiring soluyude and grandeur, 
are now annoyed by the depredations of curios- 
ity, and greatly corroded by the action of the 
elements, and gradually sinking under the en- 
croaching sands of the desert. This dictionary, 
and the language which it embodies, will also 
perish; but it will not be with the gorgeous 
palaces, It will go with the solemn temples 
and the great globe itself.” 

It is for sale at the low price of 310,50 per 


copy. 


CURISTIAN WATCHMAN, 


BOSTON, DECEMBER 19, 1845. 





Religion an every day Coneern. | appeal,* and gave it favor and efficacy in the 


There is no surer criterion of a decline of 

pure religion, than a prevailing disposition to 
make it the exclusive business of some particu- | 
lar times, seasons, places or connections,— 
Whether it be confined entirely to the Sabbath, | 
or to a few weekly conferences in addition, or | 
to a long season of protracted meetings and pe- 





riodical revivals, to be succeeded, as a matter 


of course, by periodical declensions,—the per- 


nicious tendencies are the same. No man, no 





community can thus treat religion with impuni- 
ty. The fact is, as the inspired wise man of 
Jerusalem said ages ago, in summing up the 
whole philosophy of human life, “To fear God 
and keep his commandments is the WHOLE oF 
MAN.” 

Here is the grand mystery. 
lic secret of the universe. 


Here is the pub- 
It flashes in every 
sunbeam, it twinkles in every star, it smiles in 





every spring and glows in every summer; it 
roars in every wave, and whispe rs in every 
zephyr, and yet it has been concealed from the 
great majority of men since the world began,— | 
that religion—the relations of every individual 
soul of man to God, is the greatest thing in | 
mortal life. This it is which should always be 
uppermost in his thoughts, and foremost in his 
affections. The reason why the secular affairs 
of life are to be excluded from the Sabbath, is 
not that religion may be excluded from the rest 
of the week, but that it may more permanently 





What would be the feelings of a truly devout 
man, if he found his heart full of the spirit of 
the world on the Sabbath? What should be 
the feelings of every child of God, to find his 
heart destitute of the spirit and the power of 





If in the one case 


he would regard himself ax a deserted temple | American Board sent out pious farmers and 
mechanics along with the missionaries, to re- 
claim the savages of the wilderness from the 


Is it a hard thing that the creature man has | t 


nothing else to do but to please his Maker? Is | 
it a hard bondage to the ruler or the states | 
mun, that he has nothing to do, from the be \ 





| civil war. 
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ginning of the week to its close, but to fear and 
obey God ? Is it hard that the man of business 
has nothing to do but the business which God 
has consigned him? Is ithard thatthe preach- 
er has nothing to do but to preach to the peo- 
ple the preaching that God bids him? Is it 
hard or unreasonable, that every one is bound, 
in all his conduct and ways, to inquire what is 
the will of God concerning him, and to act ac- 
cordingly ? 

If, then, Christians and ministers of the ges- 
pel desire that religion may be revived, it is 
not so necessary that they excite each other, as 
that they are all, individually, at all times, ex- 
cited by the Spirit of God. “ Follow holiness, 
Without which no man shall see the Lord.”— 
This is the grand pursuit of life. It is an ob- 
ject in which there is no danger of being too 
earnestly engaged—a pursuit in which we are 
in no danger of being too ardent and exclusive. 
THE THEORY OF MISSIONS TO THE HEATHEN. 

We have received, from the press of Messrs. 
Crocker & Brewster, a sermon bearing this ti- 
tle, by Rev. Dr. Anderson, one of the Seereta- 
ries of the American Board, preached at the 
ordination of Mr. Edward Webb, as a mission- 
ary to the heathen, and read it with unusual 
satisfaction, We do not remember to have 
ever seen or heard the true theory of missions 
to the heathen stated, proved and vindicated 
The text is 
trom 2 Cor, 5: 20—* Now then we are ambas- 
sadors for Christ, as though God did beseech 
you by us; we pray you in Christ's stead, be ye 
reconciled to God.” "The preacher opens his 
subject with two remarks in regard to the dif- 
ference between the present and the apostolic 
age. “One is, that the facilities enjoyed by us 
for propagating the gospel throughout the 
world, are vastly greater than those enjoyed by 
the apostles. The other is, that itis far more 
difficult now, than it was then, to impart a pure- 
ly spiritual character to missions among the 
heathen.” 

This latter remark is pot only true, but ex- 
presses a most important and impressive truth. 
There is a portion of the New England mind 
to whom it seems impossible to convey the idea 
of the simple, and purely spiritual character of 
missions, So long accustomed to mistake the 


with equal clearness and ability. 


common adjunets, or some of the fruits of mis- 
sions, for missions themselves; many persons 
make those things which are the remote and in- 
cidental elects of missions, the conditions of 
establishing or of carrying them on. They for- 
get that the seventh generation from the set- 
ters of New England, who commenced with a 
civilization which was then, in a religious view, 
far ahead of that of any other part of the world, 
owe their high moral, social and civil elevation, 
to centuries of religious influence and _ effort; 
and that, so far as any causes within our knowl- 
edge are concerned, a much longer period must 
yet roll away before communities now heathen 
can be brought to the same elevation; and they 
are very apt to forget that the salvation of indi- 
vidual souls in a community of savages, and 
the civilization of that conmunity, are two very 
different things, by no means necessarily con- 
nected, ‘To place the true theory of missions 
in its proper light, Dr. Anderson presents the 








two leading aspects of the enterprise thus: 


* The vocation of the missionary who is sent to} modation of the High Sehool. 
the heathen, is not the same with that of the | appears well, although presenting to the eye 


settled pastor? and *'The object and work of 
jthe missionary are pre-eminently spiritual.’— 
| These two points are explained and illustrated | 
jwith great clearness and ability. 


conclusively, that the true and only olject of 
| 


He shows 


the missionary te the heathen ts, to plant—and 


to plant spiritual Christianity. The work of} 
and training up| 
! 


pruning, watering, cultivating 
| churches, is to be consigned to pastors, chiefly 
ese us may be raised up among them. The | 
}means which the missionary is to employ is, | 


Even the pyramids of | preaching the cross of Christ, with all the sim- | with the perfeetly neat condition in whieh it is 


plicity and disentanglement from other things | 
which is possible. ‘The living preacher is to go | 
forth and persuade men, as Christ's ambassador, | 
to be reconciled to God. A system of educa- | 
tion having for its sole and simple object the | 
preparation of men for this work, and for the | 
service of the churches, he does not consider as | 
inconsistent with this view. | 

The preacher then went on to show that this | 


method of conducting foreign missions, besides | 





its evident conformity to scripture, is supported 
by various weighty considerations, One is, | 
“It is the only method that, as a system of! 
measures, will commend itself strongly to the 
| consciences and respect of mankind.” 
To illustrate this point he continues: “ Noth- 





ing but a consciousness of the high spirituality 
| of their object, and the impossibility of con- 
necting it with questions of a secular nature, 
imparted boldness to our brethren to make this 


high places of power. And itis this which 
lately preserved our brethren on Mount Leba- 
non unharmed amid the fury and carnage of 1 
And this it is that imparts a degree 


| wothing of a very marked character, but within 


| purpose, that has ever come under my observa- 


}as cannot fail to produce the happiest results. 


will almost necessarily follow. 


of conducting missions is, that it is the only 
one that will unite the energies of the churches 
at home in the work. But on this plan all ju- 
dicious Christians can unite. “Well under- 
stood, this will unite the energies of the church- 
es—so far as Christians can be induced to pros- 
ecute missions for the purpose of reconciling 


missions, and pressing the love of Christ home 
upon the consciences of men, as the grand 
means of effecting this, will certainly commend 
jtself to the understandings and feelings of all 
intelligent Christians. Not only will a large 
number of good and faithfid missionaries be ob- 
tained, but they will be supported, and prayed 
for, and made the objects of daily interest and 
concern. And how delightful it is to think, 
that the Head of the church has been pleased 
to make the cehject and work of missions so 
entirely simple, so spiritual, and so beyond the 
possibility of exception, that evangelical Chris- 


promotion. But if we change the form of the 
work, and extend the range of its objects of di- 
rect pursuit, and of course Ynultiply the mea- 
sures and influences by which it is to be ad- 
vanced, we then open the door for honest and 
invincible diversities of opinion among the best 
of men, and render it impossible that there 
should be united effort on a scale at all com- 
mensurate with the wofk, and for a long period. 
The church militant becomes divided and weak, 
and, is easily paralized and thwarted in its 
movements, by the combined and united le- 
gions of the prince of darkness.” 

We have been pleased and refreshed by the 
perusal of this semptural, sensible, and timely 
discourse, more than we can express. We 
of our own missions, Who, professing to be ad- 
mirers of the simple and true apostolic chureh 
order and mersures, ought to understand this 
We conimend it toall who have 
interested in the recent 


subject well. 
been concerned or 
i troubles of our Foreign Mission Board, and we 
appeal to them to say if this is not the true the- 
It is the theory which we 
have advoeated—the only one in which we 


ory of missions. 


have contidence—the only one which we intend 
to support. 
——— 
Schools and Scheol Houses, 


Editor of the Christian Watchman— 





To the 

Sir, —Knowing the lively interest you take in 
the subject of edueation, | address you a few 
remarks upon school houses, 

On a recent visit to the beautiful and flour- 
ishing town of Worcester, | saw much to ad- 
mire, but nothing which gave me so exalted an 
opinion of the inhabitants, as their exertions in 
But what I wish 
particularly to notice, at this time, is the taste 


the cause of public education. 


displayed in their school houses, 
Passing, in company with an aequaintance, a 
respectable and substantial brick building newly 


erected, “there,” said he, “is one of our new 





school houses, and nobody in town is: satisfied 
with it, exeept those who superintended its con- 
struetion.” Lesked Lim the reason, saying that 
*Yes,* he 


| replied, “itis a good and commodious build- 


} it appeared like a very good house. 
ling, but has no beauty, no urehitectural ele- 


” 
gcanee, 


Not so the new house for the avcom- 
| 


Externally it 


it is a perteet gem. For convenience of ar- 
rangement, excellence of material and work- 
manship, ample room, and abundance of light 
and air, it surpasses any building for a similar 
tion, All this manifests a noble liberality and 


such a sense of the value of publie instruction, 


But, although greatly pleased with the build- 
ing itself, yet Twas quite as much delighted 


kept. 


been in use about six months, and not an ink- 


My impression is, that the house has 


spot, not a stain from fhe vulgar habit of spit- 
ting, not a seratch upon the desks or any part 
All was neat- 
ness itself, and very forcibly reminded me of 


of the wood-work could be seen. 


that ne plus ultra of cleanliness, a Shaker meet- 
ing house. 

The internal appearance spoke volumes for 
the good condition of the school, and had I not 
known the excellent and efficient instructor who 
is at its head, should have inferred the high 
standing of the institution from the condition of 
the house. I should have said to myself, here 
order reigns, here good manners are cultivated, 
here prevails a taste for the beautiful, the true 
I left with the conviction, which 
{ wish that all concerned in education might 
feel, that the first requisite for a good school is 
a pleasant and commodious house, and that the 


and the good, 


first lesson to be taught is neatness, for order 
Sigma. 
Boston, Dee. 15. 


—_ 


men to God. Making this the grand aim of 


tians of every nation and name can unite in its 


conmmend it to the attention of the conductors 


of inviolability to the persons and efforts of 


Protestant heralds of the cross among all the 
nations which respect their religion, It is the 
grand predomimance of the spiritual in their 
characters and pursuits, showing that they real- 
ly do belong to a kingdom not of this world, 
and are not to be involved in the conflicting 
relations and interests of earthly conununities. 
English statesmen in India acknowledge, that 
the general prevalence of Christianity in that 
country, would at length make it impossible for 
their nation to hold the’ country in subjection, 
and yet they encourage the labors of the mis- 
sionary. ‘This they do because the missionary’s 
object, whatever be the known tendency of his 
labors, is not to change the civil relations of the 
people, but to give them the gospel, and save 
their souls; and because these statesmen are 
convinced in their consciences, that this is an 
object of unquestionable benevolence and obli- 
gation, for which Christ died, for which the 
ministry was instituted, which at this day is to 
be countenanced and encouraged at all events 
by every man claiming the name of a Christian ; 
and which, however humbling it shall prove in 
its results to avaricious and ambitious nations, 
cannot be otherwise than beneficial on the 
broad seale of the world, and to the great fam- 
ily of man.” 


Religious Instruction of Slaves. 

We have read with deep interest a large pam- 
phlet printed at Charleston, 8. C., containing 
the proceedings of a meeting held in that city 
in May last, relative to the religious instruction 
of the negroes, and the report of the Committee 
on the subject. The meeting was attended by 
the members of several religious denominations. 
Ata preliminary meeting sometime previous, a 
circular was addressed to planters and others 
in all parts of the State, for the purpose of col- 
lecting information respecting the actual state 
of things, and the opinions of different individ- 
uals on the subject. The circular presented ar- 
guments for written information on the follow- 
ing points: 

“1, The number of negroes in your parish or 
district; and, of these, the number which be- 
long to the church in which you worship, and 
the number which belong to any other x scr 
2. The number of ministers or religious teach- 
ers who labor among them; and the denomina- 
tions to which the ministers or teachers be- 
long—whether any of them are persons of color, 
and if so, under what regulations their teaching 
is admitted, and what is its practical result. 

3. The number of times and the specific plan 
under which this instruction is given; and the 
number of children who are catechised, 

4. The different comparative results observa- 
ble in those who have grown up under reli- | 





He shows, also, that as a point settled by ex- 
perience, this method of conducting missions | 
is the ouly one by which missionaries can be 


obtained in large numbers, and kept cheerfully 
in the field, and the only ove that will ever sub- 
|yugate the heathen world to God. 


Once the | 


shase, and settle them in communities—now 


yorne by the national government. 
‘The last consideration in favor of this method 


* Referring to the appeal of the mussionaries to the 
sovernor of Bombay. 





gious training, and in those who have only re- 
ceived instruction as adults, 

5. The degree of benefit apparently derived 
by the negroes generally from the instruction 
imparted, and particularly as it regards their 
morals—their tempers and their conduct in the 
relations of parent and child, and husband and 
wite—their chastity—their regard to truth—to 
the rights of property—and their observance of 
the Sabbath. 

6. The influence of this instruction upon the 
discipline of plantations, and the spirit and sub- 
ordination of the negroes.” 


| average attendance of negroes on the Sabbath at 


to a report and presented extracts from forty- 
four letters, from twenty different districts and 
parishes in the State; and trom seventeen let- 


the other slaveholding States. We cannot doa 
better service to our readers than present a few 
extracts from these letters to show what is do- 
ing in the cause and in what light it is regarded 
by some of the planters, The figures 1, 2, 3, 
&c., refer to those paragraphs in the circular 
corresponding. 
“ Greesvinne Distarct, May, 1845 

To the Hon. D. E. Hever and others ; 

Gentlemen,—I beg leave to make a few state- 
ments respecting the religious instruction of the 
negroes in the upper portions of the State. My 
remarks will apply chiefly to Greenville district. 
1. The number of negroes in the district, 4,000 
to 5,000: a large proportion of the adults belong 
to the Baptist and Mothodist churches. 2. There 
is no minister exclusively engaged in their in- 
There are sc colored teachers 
Prayer meetings are held among themselves at 
which no whites attend. 3 
lage religious services are held for the negroes, 


struction some 


In Greenville vil- 





exclusively, al stated seasons, in both the Metho- 
ldist and Episcopal churches, by the ministers, 
A Sunday school of filly seholars has been main- 
tained for five years in the Episcopal church, 
No other Sabbath 
school for the negroes in the district that I] know 


with encouraging progress. 


instruction, but the blacks enjoy the same reli- 
They gener- 
ally attend some place of worship on the Sabbath 


gious advantages as do the whites. 


The privilege of attending religious services is, I 
“| believe, universally granted. 5. Some cases of 
decided We 
practical preaching, if we would have more de- 
cided results, 


moral improvement. need more 
The negroes are often better ac- 
quainted with the doctrinal than with the practi- 
cal part of religion, and my own experience is, 
that preaching alone does not couvey sufficiently 
definite ideas to the African mind. They re- 
quire, tn addition, catechetical instruction in the 
principles of Christ C.C. Pincksry, Jr 


“ Greenvittre, District, May, 1845 

I think there is quite as large a portion of the 
negroes in the churches generally, as the whites, 
particularly of the Baptist and Methodist denomi- 
About 
one-fourth of the members in the churches are 
In the years 1532, °3 and 
numbers of negroes joined the churches during a 
period of revival 


tions —not so many in the Presbyterian 


negroes. "4, great 
Many, | aim sorry to say, 
have since been excommunicated, As the gen- 
eral zeal in religion declined, they backslid. 2 
Our churches are furnished with galleries, or 
portions are set apart for the accommodation 
of the negroes. They pay good attention, and 
preserve order. There are a few licensed preach- 
ers among them of the Baptist and Methodist or- 
der. Ithas been thought they do some good 
They hold meetings only by permission, and not 
frequently. 3. Our ministers often address the 


negroes in their discourses. There are some 
mistresses who instruct their servants at home, 
and, to their credit be it said, that they pay more 
attention to the instruction of the negroes than 
masters; and to their efforts we are indebted for 


well-ordered negroes. 4. There is a 
marked difference between those that are reli- 
$6. 


The preaching of the gospel to the negroes is of 


so many 
gionsly brought up and these that are not 
incalculable advantage 

Tuos. P 


District, May, 1845 


and eternity Brockmas.”’ 


“ SPARTANBURG 
About one third of the 
at which I worship (the Methodist) are blacks 
in the Baptist church of 
tenth. [ know of no minister crelusjre/y devoted | 
to the blacks c 


different congregations worship together. 


ey 


The whites and blacks of the ! 
The | 
Methodists hold separate class meetings for their 
colored members. The negroes are encouraged 
to attend public worship. IT know of but two} 
black men that attempt to preach | 
of the Baptist denomination 

| 


ed Ido not think their preaching has been of! 


they are both 
neither are ordain- 
We have no special organization | 


for the instruction of the negroes, either in the | 


much benefit 
catechism or otherwise Indeed, there does not} 
exist the same necessity for such organizations | 
in the up-country, where our colored population | 
is comparatively small, as in the low conntry 

where your numbers are large. [ am perfectly | 
satisfied, from long observation, of the beneficial | 
effects of religious instruction on the minds and | 
hearts of the blacks Those who have grown | 
vp under such instruction are more honest, | 
truthful, moral, and well behaved, more neat and | 
clean in their dress, more improved in their man- | 
ners, and devoted to their owners’ interests, than 
those who have not enjoyed the same advantages : 
and, when they profess religion, there is as little 
hypocrisy among them as among the same num- 
ber of whites. A near neighbor of mine, a prom 
inent member of the church to which he belong- 
ed, had contented himself with giving his people 
the usual religious privileges. They gave him 
a great deal of trouble, especially in their family 
relations. About six months ago he commenced 
He 
His people 
soon became interested ; the children were pleased 


yiving them special religious instruction 
used Jones’ Catechism, principally 


with the catechism ; and at this time, there is ap- 
parently an entire change in the views, feelings, 
principles and tempers of all, without a single 
exception. He states that he has now compara- 
tively no trouble in their management 

James Eowanp Hewsry.” 


“ Manrronoven District, May, 1845 
1. There 4,000 in this District; 
about 325 are members of the Baptist, and 375 of 
the Methodist churches. 2. No ministers in our 
district labor exclusively for the blacks. We 
have six Baptist and eleven Methodist ministers 


are about 


A portion of the house in all our churches is set 
apart for the negroes. One Sabbath in each 
month is set apart by the Baptist church for their 
special! benefit, and to settle church matters. In 
the Methodist churchthey generally have preach- 
ing or religious meetings every Sabbath, where 
all who attend are as well instructed as the whites. 
Tuomas Cook." 


“ Fainriecp Distnier, May, 1845. 
1. There are 12,517 slaves and 73 free persons 
of color in this district. 535 slaves are commu- 
nicants in the Baptist church. I have no re- 
turns from the other denominations. 2. All the 
churches in the district have convenient accom- 
modations for the negroes; and are so located as 
to bring the gospel within a few miles’ walk of 
every negro in the district: nor do I believe that 
there is a plantation that has not the liberty and 
opportunity of attending public worship. The | 


the 12 Baptist churches, in the spring and sum- 
iner, is 200, or 2,400 in all. There are & or 10 
negro exhorters connected with the Baptist 
churches, and, I suppose, as many with the 
Methodist church. They are allowed to hold 
meetings only agreeably to the law which re- 
quires a certain number of white persons to be 
present; except when the congregation is limited 
to the negroes on one plantation,—which is very 


common Joun Davis.” 


“ Dantineron District, May, 1845. 





This circular was signed by twenty-four gen- | 
tlemen, members of various denominations and | 
professions, ‘The letters in reply were referred | 
to a Committee of five, who condensed them in- | 


1. There are 7,560 negroes in this district ; 
800 of them attend the several churches at Socie- 
ty Hill. The Welsh neck Baptist church has 
359 colored members ; the two other churches, 


ters, received from persons resident in eight of 


of. We have in the district no specific plan of 


to them, both for time | 160,000. 


Oral instruction is given in the Episcopal! church 
by the minister every Sabbath afternoon,—aver- 
age number of attendants, from 100 to 150. 
Sim.ar instruction is given in the Baptist and 
Methodist churches every Sabbath morning by a 
layman; such as reading the Scriptures with 
bl The negroes take great 
interest in these meetings, and the attendance is 
prompt and good. J.D. Witson.” 





expla 


“ Ricutaxy Distnicr, May, 1845. 
1. The number in the district is 10,664 slaves 
I shall confine 
myself to the lower part of Richland district, 
commonly known by the name of Richland Fork; 
lying between the Wateree and the Congaree. 
We have 2 Baptist, 1 Methodist, and 2 Episco- 
pal churches—one of the last not yet completed. 
There are 523 colored communicants of the Bap- 
tist churches,—105 of the Methodist, and 100 of 
the Episcopal. 2. During the last ten years, we 
have had 1 Baptist minister, 1 Episcopalian, and 
1 Methodist engaged, at different periods, in the 
religious instruction of the negroes, and also 2 
Episcopal and 1 Baptist layman. 3. The fre- 
quency of the plan of instruction has varied dur- 


and 407 free persons of color. 


ing the period mentioned. ‘The ministers gener- 
ally preached to the negroes a part of the Sab- 
bath day ; and some laymen, owners, catechised 
and instructed their own people at home. 


Joun Crangson.’ 


“ Rientanp Distaser, May, 1845 
In the Baptist church in Columbia, of which I 
am pastor, there are 372 colored communicants 
| am assisted in my ministerial labors amoung 


them by two heensed colored preachers in the 


.| town, and four others at various plantations 


These preachers hold meetings with the people 
We hare also 


three watchmen in town, and one on each pl Li 


at least two evenings each week 
tation. I personally visit the colored members 
at the plantations once in three months, with the 
consent of the owners, and oceupy, at present, 
three preaching stations on some week-day night 
for the purpose. | have found the owners of the 
plantations around not only willing, but desirous 
that we should preach to their negroes, and they 
find, as they expect, a better spirit and suberdi- 


nation among them. Wittiam Certis.” 


“ Beavrorr District, May, 1x45 

In St. Helena Parish, there are 6,749 negroes 
—of which 51 belong to the Episcopal church in 
Beaufort in which I worship; 1 to the Episcopal 
church in St. Helena Island; 2,132 to the Bap- 
tist church in Beaufort ; 900 tothe Baptist ehurch 
on St. Helena, and 314 to the Methodist mission 
in the Parish. One Methodist missionary de- 
votes the whole of his time to the negroes; he 
teaches the people and catechises the children on 
20 plantations; number of children catechised 
300 There is 
great difficulty in conveying religious knowledge 


No colored teacher employed 


to the minds of adult negroes who have grown 


up in ignorance. The children and youth re- 


ceive and understand the instructions of their 
teachers with comparatively great readiness and 
ease ; and their intelligence and docility are de- 


cidedly improved Tuomas Furrer.’ 
In summing up the results of their inquiries, 


the Committee say, that the denomination which 





has the largest number of colored communicants 
lis the Episcopal Methodist. The number in 
lthe slaveholding States of colored communi- 
jeants belonging to that body is computed at 
The Baptist churches contain the next 
largest number. The proportion of colored to 
White members is greater than in the Methodist 


members of the church | L@dy, although it is thought that the Methodists 


may have in the aggregate a greater number, 


Spartanburg, about one |“ Vhere are more colored licensed preachers 


and more colored churches regularly organized, 
of this denomination, than any, or all the other 
denominations put together, The Sunbury As- 
sociation, for example, on the sea-board of 
Georgia, employs tivo white missionaries to the 
negroes; has 4,444 colored to 495 white mem- 
bxrs; seven colored churches; four ordained 
colored ministers ; and one or more, licensed to 
Of the 60,000 members in the State of 
Georgia, 45,000 are negroes.” 


preach, 


lu conclusion the Committee say, “the let- 
ters which have been addressed to this meeting 
trom the States of South Carolina and Georgia, 
breathe a spirit of true devotion to the cause, 
and diverse from the spirit of the world: and 
they reveal an amount of individual and long- 
continued activity which has affected us with 
surprise. We discover also from the letters 
from other States—{which might have been 
multiplied}—that there exists much of the same 
devotion and activity in them. We feel confi- 
dent that if the voices of all the friends of the 
religious instruction of the negroes could be 
heard, even as fully, from every slave-holding 
State, as has been from South Carolina, and the 
amount of their labors told, their voices would 
be as the sound of many waters, and their mul- 
titude and their labors would exceed our most 
sanguine expectations, 

In looking back for fifteen years, we rejoice 
with gratitude at the progress which the work 
has made. The truth is not to be disguised, 
The leaven hid in three measures of meal has 
been silently and powerfully pervading the mass. 
From Maryland to ‘Texas, and from the Atlantic 
to the Ohio, the subject is spoken of; the great 
duty is urged and acknowledged; and feeling 
lives in action, What is peculiarly a subject of 
gratitude is, that all denominations of Christians 
are entering the field. It is wide enough for 
all. It lies at our own doors, and God in his 
Providence and holy word, has laid the duty 
upon usto cultivate it, Wecan anticipate noth- 
ing but his displeasure, if we neglect it. In- 
deed, we look upon the religious instruction of 
the negroes, as the great duty, and in the truest 
and best sense, the fixed, the settled policy of 
the South. We believe God has so moved (and 
will continue so to move) upon the understand- 
ings and consciences of our Christian citizens, 
and so opened the door of access to the negroes, 
|and so demonstrated by his blessing, his regard 
for the work, that we can never go back.” 

What Christian, South or North, will not re- 
jJoice at this movement and bid it God speed? 
Certainly no one who has the spirit of Paul, 
who declared that in whatever way Christ was 
preached he therein did rejoice, yea and would 
rejoice. Go on, we say to our brethren at the 
South, preach Christ tothe colored people, with 
all sincerity, love, and faithfulness, in earnest 
prayer for the blessing of God. Commend re- 
ligion to them by your lives, in all your treat- 
ment, and your labor will not be lost. The re- 
sponsibility of Christians at the South in respect 
to this class of people is very great. We are 
glad to see this evidence that they are endeav- 
oring to meet it. 


——— - 


THE EPISCOPAL BISHOP AND HIS CLERGY, 

The Rey. Manton Eastburn, Episcopal Bish- 
op in Massachusetts, has issued a letter to his 
clergy, to warn them against certain “ innova- 
tions,” which he calls “ puerile” and “ childish,” 
“ degrading to the character of our church, and 
perilous to the souls of our people,” which have 
been introduced into the “ Church of the Ad- 
vent,” which has recently been gathered in the 





the Episcopal and Methodist, about 150. 2. 


north-west part of this city, under the ministry 


| our communion, yourself included, yea, and all 


| Continental Protestant Reformers, included in 
i the self same condenination 7” 


of the Rev. William Croswell. The Bishop 
says, that when he visited this place of worship, 
he observed, to his “inexpressible grief and 
pain, many offensive innovations upon the an- 
cient usages of our church.” He continues: 
“In the form of the communion table, in the 
decorations of golden candlesticks, aud of a 
large wooden cross, by which it is surmounted, 
and in the postures used in front of it by the 
assistant minister, who, as 1 learned from the 
Rector, was only conforming to the constant 
practice of the latter on all occasions except the 
service of that evening,—I perceived with sor- 
row superstitious puerilities,” &c. 

The Bishop then goes on to say, that he ob- 
jects to these novelties because they are “ child- 
ish,” because of their resemblance to papal usa- 
ges, because of their tendency to lead to cor- 
ruption, and because they expose “the church” 
to the “ridicule and contempt of all sensible 
and enlightened persons of other Christian 
bodies.” He says that ‘whether these things 
will be continued or not, it is beyond his ability 
to conjecture,’ but he will have the satisfaction 
of feeling that he is clear of the responsibility 
of being a silent spectator of these degrading 








and perilous practices, &c, &c. 

To this letter, or general order, we hardly 
know what to call it, Mr. Croswell, the Reetor 
of the “Church of the Advent,” has addressed 
a letter in reply; and the Wardens and the 
Vestry have also passed a series of resolutions, 
expressing their grief and dissatisfaction at the 
Bishop, and vindieating themselves from the 
charges of innovation, &c. The Reetor de- 
elares that he has been trained up according to 
the straitest sect of Episcopacy, that he was “a 
eatechumen of Bishop De Lancey,” that he 
was “instructed in thedlogy at the fect of Bish- 
op Brownell, at Trinity College, Hartford,” 
that he was approved by Bishop Griswold, by 
whom he was admitted to the priesthood; in 
short, he says,“ claim that my training, as a 
‘Hebrew of the Hebrews, ought to be above 
the shadow of suspicion ;” while he gently inti- 
mates that the Bishop is not a whit more of a 
Ile 


complains that he has been injured—that an in- 


thorough Churchman than he should be, 


dignity has been offered him as a man, and that 
he has “just cause to complain, as one of the 
Presbytery, that the protection which the church 
has thus provided for that body, has been, by 
this precedent, rendered of none effect.” 

He says that the communion table is not fit- 
ted up like a Romish altar, but is a very simple 
pine table, standing on four legs, and that it is 
used to receive the offerings of the people— 
that the golden candlesticks are used in light- 
ing up the chancel—as to the “large wooden 
cross,” he says he glories in it, and quotes Dr. 
Adam Clarke, the Methodist commentator, to 
show that its use does uot expose Episeopali- 
ans to “the ridicule and contempt of sensible 
and enlightened persons of other Christian 
bodies”-—though, by the way, his quotation of 
Adam Clarke, as a sensible man, will hardly go 
down with other Christian bodies—and then he 
goes on to make reprisals on the good Bishop, 
by telling hin that ithe cross is not in the oth 
er Episcopal churehes, there are other symbols 
fur more objectionable. The way in) which he 
meets the censures of the Bishop for using the 
“great wooden cross,” by showing that he al- 
lows the use of other things fur more censura- 
ble, is worth reading. 

“ This objection is the more remarkable, be- 
in the 
city, Which is not as open to censure, on simi | 


cause there is not one of our ehurehes 





jlar grounds. ‘To begin with Trinity Church or 


} Cathedral, the chancel of which has been ar- | 
ranged and highly decorated since your incum- | 


| beney, if not under your supervision. We miss 


whom, out of cotirtesy to the Senate, is delavod 4 
till that body have first made their selectioy « 
Yesterday and the day before, the House a: 3 
journed at an early hour, in respect for the me, 

ory of two of their members, deceased duri % 
| the interval since the last session of Congress a 
on Thursday in honor of Hon. John B. Dawsor : 
| of Lonisiana, and on Friday, in honor of H : 
| Joseph H. Peyton, of Tennessee. The diffies:!: 
| of agreeing upon different appointments has be+ 3 
one cause of delay; for even the selection of 5 i 


ithe cross, indeed, but the mitre is not excluded, 
| There is the descent of the mystic dove, the ta- 
| bles of the law which 
jwith glory; the prayer of our Lord, and the | 
jereed of the holy Catholie Church. Christ | 


came by Moses, radiant | 


| Church has always abounded in imagery, paint- 


ed and carved, of every description, and in ev- | 


ery direction; and there are few among us who 
| have not interesting and affecting associations 
jconnected with its beautifully curtained altar 
| piece of the last supper, with its golden chalice, 
jthe descent of the Holy Spirit, and the rays 
}over the chancel, in the midst of which is dis- 
| close d the Ineffable Name. Over the holy ta- 


| ble, in St. Paul's, is a painting of the transfigu- 
ration, direct from Rome. At Grace Church, 
a cross, in bold relief, on the shaft of the bap- 
| tismal font, intercepts the eye, between the 
}poreh and the altar.” In the chapel of the 
| Church of the Messiah, there is a cross over the 

holy table. Trinity Hall is arranged much like 
foe in what you regard its objectionable fea- 
| tures; 





and at St. James’s Church, in Roxbury, 
a cross is conspicuous among the decorations 
of the chancel window. In this respect, Rever- 
end Father in God, are not all the members of 


our fathers before us, and even the original 


As to the postures in prayer—the turning of 
| the officiating priest from the people, with his 
|face to the altar,—he justifies himself by ap- 

pealing to the Rubrics, and by the claims of 
Christian liberty. He claims, also, that these 
| practices are edifying, because he says that 
great success has attended their adoption, that 


cants has greatly mereased. 
point, he says, “thirty persons have been bap- | 
tized, of whom nine have been adults; and 
several others are preparing themselves for the 


opened with prayer in the morning;” 
said he, “I utterly loathe and despise the pre 


8 


| Massachusetts” cannot expel from the chance! of 
}4n Episcopal parish church, wooden crows. 
Romish altars, candles, and idolatrous ye; eg 
flexions, we cannot see the very great tmportay,, « 
of having one at all. We believe there is mv. 
than one Baptist Bishop who has influene 
enough to put down such 4 Puerilities,” apd ; 
put an effectual stop to their idolatrous tend: ; 
cies. We have often been told of the gre 
value of “ Episcopal supervision,” in keeping 
out heresies and bed practices, but it appesr 
that the Bishop can do no more than pi 
against them, which any other man can do 
as well, and quite as effectually as he. 


For the Christian Watchman 
REPENTANCE. 


BY WILLIAM B. TAPPAS 

Child of earth and heaven, Repentance ' 
Of our solemn joys a part, 

Riddle to the rebel boson, 
Solved by every lowly heart, — 


Thou, the moment I beheld thee, 
Wast a Fiend to my despair; 
Presently, in clearer vision, 


Waata Seraph, passing fair 


Then I loved thee, then embraced thee 
Then | tasted bliss divine ; 
Talk they of superior pleasures ? 


Augels might have envied mine 


Happy angels, with their harpines, 
Standing on the crystal flocr— 
Never knew his blessed sorrow 


Who, forgiven, loves the mor 


Darkened Earth F 
From its Centre and its Sun 
nt Heaven 


Shining Heaven never wor 


a wand 





Has a joy obedic 


and in hand with me. Repentance 
t 
Close companion, since has trod 


Thus—till on me gleam the te 
And the battlements of (rod 





Thas—to Jordan's swelling myer 
Weeping, singing to the gate 

Part we then, and part torever 
Where the steeds and chanot » 

God forgive the tear I render! 
Cod account it not a sin 

If a thought of sweet Repentance 
Steals to Heaven and enters ia! 


———_ 


WASHINGTON CORRESPONDENCE. 


Congress — Honors to deceased members — | 
tion of Chaplain — Resolutions for the dd 
ston of Teras — Petetrons against the Admis 
of Texas — The Oregon Question— The 
Nulty case — Disgraceful instance of intuz 
tion —* W.” and the Virginia ministers — } 
gious interest in Richmond and Portsmouth. | 

Wasurneron, D. C., Dee. 18, 1R45. 
The second week of the session of Congr « 
has passed; and rather less than usual progress 
has been made in the business that is this 
sion to come before it. The Senate have not yet 
completed their organization. They have chosen 
their Secretary, Mr. Dickens, and their Ser- 
geant-at-Arms, Mr. Beale, and have about hal: 
They 


have yet to fill that list, and to choose a Chap 


filled the list of Standing Committees 


lain. ‘The House have completed their organ 


zation, so far as it can be at present, with 1); 


exception of choosing a Chaplain ; the choice oi 





Chaplains has been, I understand, subject of 
cussion in caucus 


On Wednesday, the usual resolution for th 


| election of Chaplain coming up in the Hous 


Mr. Pettit, of Indiana, opposed it in bis hal! 
ludicrous, half profane style. The resotution 
was, that (the Senate concurring) two Chaplain 
of different denominations be appointed, on: 
each House. Mr. Pettit moved ‘as an amend 
ment, to strike out the words “of different d 
nominations’; urging that he always consider 
it as a plan to foist a false teacher on the Hous: 
There could be but one true religion as ther: 
but one God; and the Senate being a body o! 
more aged, and intelligent, and pious men, tha 
the House, they would choose a preacher of th 
truth ; and, of course, the House would be ob zg 
ed to choose a preacher of error 


i 


“* Now sup 
pose,” said he, “a candidate should present him 
self for the Chaplaincy, who was professedly an 
Old School Presbyterian (a thrust at the Jate 
worthy Chaplain of the Senate,) while all ether 
ministers were too modest, too reuring, too true 
to the meek and lowly example of their Divine 
Master, to present theinselves as candidates, ez 


cept one Mormon; in what a ridiculous attitud: 


would one orthe other of the Houses be placed 
He declared that he desired to have the Hous 
“but, 


vailing practice of having any priest, who, a« 


such, professes to be a commissioned genera 
from the Almighty, be; 





ag and electioncer 


for a corporal’s commission in this House.’ For 


















Senneiiinniene cee ete 
ae rite dane 


| the congregation and the number of communi- | he had another amendment to offer, if this pre 
Speaking on this | vailed, prohibiting the Chaplains from being pax 


his part, he was a Presbyterian; but, if the Se: { 
ate selected a Presbyterian, he, as a member of 
the House, would be obliged to support an er 
rorist in preaching what he believed to be error 
and he could not so violate his conscience. At 
ter quite a tirade in this style, and hinting thet 


out of the public treasury, he was finally cut 
short by the moving of the previous question 





Resolutions for the admission of Texas as 2 


ae 





same ‘washing of -regeneration’” — language 
which plainly indicates the Rector’s belief in | 
“baptismal regeneration,” and takes for grant- 
ed that persons may prepare themselves for | 
this sort of “ regeneration,” — as no doubt they | 
can —on the same principles as they would | 
prepare themselves for any other ceremony — a} 
shower bath, for instance, 

At the close of the Rector’s letter, is a series 
of Resolutions, by the Wardens and Vestrymen, 
expressive of regret and disapprobation at the | 
Bishop’s interference, and signifying pretty con- 
clusively, their intention to take their own 
course, the Bishop to the contrary notwithstand- 
ing. So it seems that an Episcopal censure in 
New England is not so terrible a thing, after 
all, for not only is “ the church” in this country 
independent, according to the views of a part 
of it, when they wish to defend themselves 
against the arguments of another part, but each 
parish and vestry is independent, and may set 
the mandates of the Bishop at defiance, by do- 
ing just as it pleases. ‘This may all be well, 
but then we, of the “ dissenters,” cannot help 
asking what a Bishop—no, not a Bishop—what 
a Prelate—a Bishop over Bishops—is good for. 
What is a Colonel good for, if the captains and 
subalterns are not to obey him? and what is 
the use of a General, if the Colonels and Ma- 
jors won't obey him? Aye, what is the advan- 
tage of any of them, if, after all, the sergeants 
and corporals, together with the privates, will 
do just as they please? And if a“Bishop of 


j 








State, into the Union, were introduced in both 
louses on Wednesday. In the Senate, the res 
olution was twice read, and referred to the Com 
mittee on the Judiciary ; and, in the House, | 
was twice read and made the special order for 
next Tuesday. 





eo Sythe sgeoee 


Early in the week, Hon. J. Q. Adams present 
ed a memorial against the reception of Texas 
into the Union as a slaveholding State. The 
House by quite a majority, voted that the memo 
rial be laid on the table. Yesterday, Mr. A. pre 
sented another, which shared the same fate — 
Mr. A. then remarked, that he saw there seemed 
to be a determination on the part of the House, 
not to hear the remonstrants; and he should, 
therefore, in future, content himself with simp!y 
presenting the remonstrances he received, ley 
ing the House to take their own course in reter- 
ence to them. The Speaker replied, that here- 
after he should, in accordance with the expressed 
decision of the House, direct the Clerk to insert 
such remonstrances on the journal, as ordeted to 
lie on the table, unless special objection were 
made at the time of their presentation. A great 
number of similar remonstrances were then pre 


sented by Mr. Adams, and several gentlemen 


trom Maine, Massachusetts, Connecticut, and 
New York, all of which took a similar course 
Yesterday, also, Mr. Culver, of New York, pre 


sented memorials, signed by numerous persen* 
of all political parties, in Washington County, 


N.Y., praying for the abolition of slavery a4 
the slave trade in the District of Columbia. M° 
C. moved, that they be referred to a select Co 
mittee. A motion was made to lay them on tle 


table; when Mr 
of them, which 
ing, the motion tl 
by vote of 108 te 

The question « 
Oregon. The E 
published this we 
subject, which ac 
enge ; and it has 
The correspor der 
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conduct, be too 
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in retaining the 
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for progress int 
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1, which was agreed to 


retaries of State, on the subject, within 


hen M 


C. called for the reading of one A Scrap or Potrrican. Wispom.—lIt is sel- 
After the read- | dom that we meet in a daily paper—or any oth- 


motion to lay on the table, was carried | er paper—a sentence which embodies so much 


f 10S to ot 


| wound sense in relation to political affairs, as the 


estion of exciting interest now, is the | following which concludes an article in one of 


l 


i this week, the 
which accompanied the President's Mes 


d it has been copied im other papers 


us Which 





xeecutve 


] 


organ, the Union, has) oe morning papers on the upshot of a recent 
‘rreapondence hi 
corqnpenmenes on Tae political movement. 


| “ft is to be seen then, that a sudden burst of 


7 | feeling, however patriotic, is not enough to con- 
nee consists of the written com- b ; 
duct the details of complicated public business, 


have been exchanged be 


aM © Washington, and land that to obtain men whe can conduct them, 
i inisters a ashington, anc 


select those—however 


who have never be- 


it is not sufficient to 


faithful to some new idea 





st three years Firat comes a letter, dated , 
ber, 1442. from Mr. Fox, then British | fore expressed an opinion upon subjects of pub- 
ter. to Mr. Webster, then Sceretary of| lie interest, or been honored with the public 
e, and a letter from Mr. Webster im reply ~ | confidence.” 
Next comes a letter of Mr. Pakenham, (his ofh _ eee 





Tur Warcaman's Connesronpreset 
mble Richard Paken 




















al title is the Right Hone jour readers, whose opinion we most highly value ia 
ham.) bearmae date, February, Is44, addressed | things of this nature, have expressed to us their bigh sat 
to Mr. Upshur, requesting an interview on the | ismetion in the perusal of the weekly productions of our 
sand Mr. Upshur’s reply Next (this in-| correspondents. We have taken much pains, and sub- 
terview having been prevented by Mr. Upshur’s | jected oureelves to considerable expense, to make this 
P { vs communication, dated July, } department of the Watchman worthy the attention of 
r . er a . » are gratified in 
44.1 Mr. Pakenham to Mr. Calhoun, and! the most intelligent read And we areg : . 
. . siirane hat o fforts are pprecratec he 
Mr. 4 ply Mr FP. and Mr. C. had} ™ rrance that our efforts ar pre / 
1 . enconu whieh have been passed upon them, are 
‘ conferences, on the sulyect of nego- é i 
—e such ast writers may well take high pleasure in, anc 
t th irs ‘ ‘ rust 2d, the " ° . “ 
At the first interview, Augu . from them they may derive motives for still higher ef- 
e of the question at the close of the last at- iste ta ihe meail aden 
t t at negotiation, was considered At the And while we desire to offer our sincere acknow- 
{ interview, August 26th, Mr. P. presented | jedgements to those who have so nobly assisted us with 
position from his government, making the | their pens, we wish to say te them, an {to all who may 
t ury line on the 49th parallel from the Jin future present the offerings of their hearts, and of 
RK Mountams te the Northeast branch of the | their cultivated intellects, thus on the altar of love to 
r nd to the elke 1 , y covet, at 
‘ ay t! e down the river and of God and to their fellow-men, that we earnestly ¢¢ 
=, ‘ , | all times, the maturest thoughts of the best minds, and 
t » to make free to the United States, any 
As the third | the finished productions of the readiest and most prac- 
* } tue ‘ rres ae aire i » 
mee - . le 49 deg I ticed pens. We want writers who write forthe love of 
terview, September 2d, Mr. presented a doing good, and who like Elihu of old, are “full of 
statement of the claims of the United | patter” which ought to be given to the word. We 
States ¢ the territery drained by the waters of | want writers who are w to take pains to write—and 
inbia nver, and ureing his reasons for | who can see an object to be attnined far higher than 
t r M P's prope sal At the fourth in- | the glory of appearing in print. or the acquisition of a 
“t Sent wer Mth, Mr. P. presente d aj little money. With such we love to be co-workers 
‘ ' 
rent, in reply to that of Mr. At the | terdo we wish them to labor without a suitable reward 
And we have the best reasons to believe that our col- 
} r t- | 
terview, S tember 20th, Mr. ¢ present. | hee ' , 
umns will be increasingly enric¢ y the original con 
r rto Mr | stat nt. At the} | ler sina ngly enriched by M gun 
\ , | tributions of the best writer 
8 w, Sept Mr. DP. stated, | 
t t fer autl zed toon fiate on!) CyippRren’s Prigxp Socinty.<—-The Twelfth Aant 
stained by Mr. C A seventh | versary of this commendable institution was hetd at the 
as held between Mr. P. and Mr. | Pssex Street Church on Sabbath evening. The sermon 
tu 6th, 1-45; at which Mr. B., by | as by Rev. R. W. Cushiman, and was designed to illus 
’ r ted to Mr. Pla proposal ‘rom our | trate the important trath that all the members of a.com 
} | +} s(n} |munity are se conneeted and related that what affect 
which propeosa makes the 4°'th | * 
. , | the interests or the welfare of one class affects all the 
r the boundary, and makes any port south | , ; 
B Tl | rest—and that an intelligent regard to their own best in- 
f o Great rita 11s “ 
. ” ‘ | tere sts, not less thau to christian duty, renders it incum- 
wm has since declined | be t on the wealthy to mmpart of their property to re- 
withdrawn ¢i Tor ' : - 
withdrawn the offer In} }, ve the wants of the destitute. and furnish to them the 
, making this withdrawal, | means of instruction. He showed that this charity is in 
wey states that he trusts that the ques- | accordance with sound policy, and christian philanthro- 
nav t be settled in such a manner, as to | py, and deserved to be encouraged 
serv u und harmony between the two On account of the great inclemency of the weather 
v ts. This and some other intimations | “¢ Congregation was not large, but those who were 
' } } present, appeared deeply interested in the services. — 
1a similar quarter, and of a similar nature, ve i 
f The auchence were not gratified with the presence of 
‘ to a conviction in the publre mind, that . . . 
| the children now under the care of the Society, for the 


eport was circulated in some of the papers | 


to tl 


au 


s still te rosecuted; but 
is still > be P eee Ut! same reason, and the singing was performed entirely by 
r hc } > 
British Court } the chow of the Rev. Mr. Adams’ church, in a style of 
































\ great simplicity and beauty 
k, that MeNulty had eluded the Sheriff, | 
ded while on his way to this place for Vatveopa Retiasous Parper.—A lady, in commu 
On Monday, his counsel publiely contra. | Micating an obituary of her deceased mother, who lived 
* sort. stating that Mr. McNulty was to 4 very great ave, raped up a numerous and highly re 
this ty r for trial The trial, 1} spect able and usetal family, and died at last, an eminent 
, aati dl sl eadeane wih t, full of years and honors, savs in a note. — 1 would 
vdd that my mother alwavs had a strong attachment to 
t Christian Watchman and often un her sickne 
\ t tion was see! a) 
‘ stance aiea awe *\ would clasp it in her palsi hand, attempt to read it; 
rav a few da since, im the case OF) ay ry it with her Bible her table betore her 
il Mr. McCon f Alabama, a member ot 
lou rk sentatives The friends of 1 rene oN Pentse Praven—We commend the 
th lert, however Th y | article under this head on-wur first: page, to the praver- 
els newsp r, called ;! att of every re The reading of it bas 
: I which is < want | already convincec eral, wh future will show b 
‘ ! le, that t espect for the Divine B 
NI > ! to hu ! r exe ’ t 
| | , ‘ t r it to the ‘ t niorm to the un 
s nave i a na 
ung halnts of the conyre 1 
\ r i friends hav been 
i ' k ' . 
, » ons = © } As some of our workmen conscientiously feel 
Now ke na ty, declare ind to “ keep Christma we have so far cor d 
l cant nothing invidious. | with their wishes, as to consent to publish our next 
, preact s asin general un r Weednesd Our adverty y fricuds will v 
] t not at t indervalue | ern themselves accords 
! \ tr e mitel entand = 
P ‘ i nong the seif l In an article m our last, headed “ Recognitior 
. ; t omit l ‘ ne sin ‘ 
} f that State; and, in all | “"® * ——— = = = the town. It should 
. » have been Fall River, Ms 
| ear them preach than half 
« of Theological Seminaries I a 
‘ lucated n the sense of the i li . T | | 
‘ . ‘ » 
] 1. as to my perhaps too trifl ne re- at ilor's adie, 
rniture, equipage, servants, &« Lectures To Youne Men, on various tmportant 
t ) itary S proof subjects. By Henry W. Beecher, Indianapolis, 
- to mere show, and la. Second Edition. Salem: J. P. Jewett. 
r to what is more substar This spirited volume has lain on our table 
{ rt both of them- | too long unnoticed, The author is a worthy 
sv ! id always son of a worthy sire, who, very soon on enter- 
s I know my good trends have ing the Christian ministry, has given the world 
r nes heer ly ré¢ . . . ° 
igh int 1} guest, to beleve | no dubious first fruits, as a pledge of future et- 
and arttelt And they | geieney in the cause of virtue and religion, if 
: d. that } meets them again, ° 
ee — his lite be spared. He has published in this 
" frie ne , ee 
volume seven lectures, to warn young men 
“ ‘ “ ! fe au 
; agaist the various te miptations to viee, which 
tt us interest in Richmond 
: in Richmond poset them in this age in our country, Among 
t t iva tne sions . 
A other topies, he has occupied one lecture with 
ehurches ‘a 
uN _ 5 descriptions of various undesirable characters, 
\ st and esbyterian 
‘lagainst which he warns young men. As a 
M t flues of the quicken " ‘ . oe 
specimen of his “ portrait gallery,” we copy a 
1 ‘ ref epecimen of the «ort part of his deseription of the cynic, a mere 
» with which V . “human owl, vigilant in darkness aud blind to 
r it spread of + light, mousing for vermin, and never seeing no- 
ytura ciples of church or- ble game”’—the man who * puts all human 
It wa \ we Y 1c. | actions inte only two classes — openly bad, and 
i “ « wets \ gyman one secretly dad.” In warning the young against 
£ ‘ e of los hearers) that class of men, whose wonderful knowledge 
; ’ i, im the dispute, the of human nature, is evinced in flippant sneers, 
sorted to profan inguage and tol supercilious brow, and an “impudent tongue, 
t ame from his hearers wagging to au empty brain,” the author says: 
Next 5 : stifeation Of His outrageous “Ido believe that man is corrupt enough ; 
t his teat the words of Nebe- | but something of good bas survived his wreck ; 
to those Jews who persisted | something of evil, religion has restrained, and 
r Babylonish views; (Neh. xiii, | something, partially restored; yet, 1 look upon 
\ I led with them. and cursed | the buman heart as a mountain of fire. IT dread 
sem, & : 
certain of them, and placked | Its crater. fren ble When I see its lava roll 
: ithe fiery stream. ‘Toexerone, | am the more 
har made them swear by God : . . 
“al glad, if upon the old crust of past eruptions, I 
~ s peo have cause to be gratetu an find a single flower springing up. So far 
sin religious Knowledge and im €0T | from rejecting appearances of virtue in the cor- 
f religions practice rupt heart of a depraved race, 1 am eager to 
Yours, W. | see their light as ever mariner was to see a 
i star in a stormy night. 
= Moss will grow upon gravestones; the ivy 
VARIETY. | will cling to the mouldering pile ; the mistletoe 
mane | springs trom the dying branch; and, God be 
A wise Parnes In an Academy recently, | praised, something green, something fair to the 
located Within the bounds of Massachusetts, the | Sight and grateful to the heart, will yet twine 
Preceptor found it necessary to use the rod on | 2ound and grow out of the seams and cracks 


he back of a 


thoctured 


ruil 


we searrie 


n another flogyiny 


ty 


ple of the village having becons strong- 


tra reformers, and advocates of « moral 


with the fashionable views of some 


of the desolate temple of the human heart ? 

| Who could walk through Thebes, Palmyra, 
lor Petra, and survey the wide waste of broken 
arches, crumbled altars, fallan pillars, effaced 
cornices, toppling walls, and crushed statues, 


governable lad from this city, 


slone, the account on hearing it created | With no feelings but those of contempt? Who, 


rod t 


lies, who manifested great interest 


i? 





him jive 


nunsorrowing, could see the stork’s nest upon 
the carved pillar, satyrs dancing on marble 
pavements, and scorpions nestling where beauty 


xcitement at the supposed eru 


on the boy, that the father was 


juiring into the matter, find- once dwelt, and dragons the sole tenants of 
ey was quite in the right, and | foyal palaces? Amid such melancholy mag- 
wrong, he at once borrowed | Bificenee, even the misanthrope might weep! 
: ; If here and there an altar stood unbruised, or a 


cher had used, gave 


: graven column unblemished, or a statue nearly 
od inemediately left the : 


perfect, he might well feel love for a man- 








Nine chances out of ten this boy will at | wrought stone, so beautiful, when all else is so 
future day bless God that he had so faith | dreary and desolate. "Thus, though man is as 
father a desolate city, and his passions are as the wild 

beasts of the wilderness howling in king’s pal- 
. aces, yet he is God’s workranuship, and a thou- 
sow A Misisven.—From the New Or land touches of exquisite beauty remain.— 
Delta, it appears that the Rev. Dr. Scott, ! Since Christ hath put his sovereign hand to re- 
ofthe First Presbyterian Chureh in that |store man’s ruin, many points are remoulded, 
os eed te re Presbytery of Louisiana, and the fair form of & Lew fabric already > 
ee ry stall Ge | pears growing from the ruins, and the first 
” serious Mm ". “ ry » 

F . 7 : “\ taint flame is glimmering upon the restored 

by a large number of spectators, par-| altar, 


It is impgssible to indulge in such habitual 


tigation. severity of opinion upon our fellow men, with- 


rng 





CHRISTIAN WATCHM AN. 








own feelings. A man will be what his most 
cherished feelings are. If he encourage a no- 
ble generosity, every feeling will be enriched 
by it; if he nurse bitter and envenomed 
thoughts, his own spirit will absorb the poison ; 
and he will crawl amoung men as a burnished 
adder, whose life is mischief, and whose errand 
is death.” 


dence. By Edward Holmes, author of * 1 Ream- 
ble among the Musicians of Germany.” 


York : Harper & Brothers. 
| ‘This is the first extended and thorough biog- 





raphy of the great German musician and com- 
poser, which has yet appeared in the English 
| language, 
| who has endured much labor from admiration 
of his genius, and a desire to perpetuate his 
Subjoined is a full catalogue of bis 





| just fame. 


| compositions, here for the first time made pub- 


lic, and the whole forms a volume of between | 


; 300 and 400 pages —a highly acceptable and 
| 
phy of music, 


| song, will read it with delight. 


"THe Scrrenines oF Cnrist. By a Layman. 
-Vew York : Harper & Brothers. 


The writer of this book bas undertaken to | 


jeall in question, and to refute, a proposition 


| whieh has been taken for granted by theolo- 
lwians, viz.: that God is impassible, and that the 





his manhood alone. He argues, that though 
\the Divine Being could not be made to suffer 
ae “pick? : : 

jagainst his will, yet that he is capable of volun- 


jtary suffering, and that the ‘Third person in the 





| Divine ‘Trinity — Christ, the Son — did volun. | 


ltarily assume a state of suffering, and that he 
| did, according to the Seriptures, actually, suffer 
The 


| proposition is a startling one, but the writer 


}both in his human and divine natures, 


leonduets the discussion in the spirit of candor 
land of deep reverence for the Seriptures, and 


| his views are well worthy of examination, We | 


}learn that he isa lawyer of eminence in New 


| York city, but this volume shows that he has | 


spent much time in the study of theology. 


Pur Boston Atmanac for the year 1845. By S. N 
Thekinson 
Every body is expecting this useful annual about this 
time, and of course all will be gratified to know that it 
It has allits usual varieties and conden 
sation, including ef course an excellent map of Boston, 
Boston during the 


ja bnef summary of events in past 


| vear, a summary of general events, a business directory, 


| 

| 

| 

{ 

( 

| has appeared 
| 

| 

| . . 
lirections where to find Expresses, Omnibusses, Streets, 
| 


Insurance Offices, etc. ete. et: But the most valuable 


| hae 
| new idea of the almanac this vear, is, an account of the 

| Railroads in New England, with a map of those which 
j diverge from Boston, in seven directions, with distances 


marked upon them. Every citizen, and every one who 


| visits Boston, will be willing to pay twenty-five cents | 


| for this map alone, and the volume as a whole will be 


| wanted by all for its amount and variety of selected, and 
well arranged matter 


}Rosa or Lixpen Castie: or Filial olffection. | 
Philade!- | 


«1 Tale for Parents and Children. 
phia: Perkins & Purves. 


natural yet striking imeidents, and 


intended to convey to the young mind, in an 
j attractive and Iinpressive tianner, some of the 
| most prominent truths of religion, as well as to 
|illustrate moral and filial duty. It 
jin German, and translated by a Lutheran clergy- 





iain. In addition to its moral lessons, it illus- 
| trates the writers of feudal times, and the read- 
| 


er will find it difficult to break off till he 


reached the end of the story. 


lias 


} 
Rev. Mr 


jheen published, we learn, for 


Teustin’s Discourse.—This volume has 


ome time, but by some 


secident the copy intended for us was received only a 


| few weeks ago As some of our readers have expressed 
| 


much iterestin the extract which we presented at the 
time, we would inform tho who wish to enjoy the 

‘ e ol rewding it entire, that atew comes vet re 
main unsold. It will well repay a careful perusal, net 
nly by the citizens of Rhode Istand, but by all whe are | 
nterested in the early rel mus history of the colonies 
It may be hadin this city of Gould, Kendall and Lincoln 





| SECULAR INTELLIGENCE, 


DOMESTIC. 





Fire is Famriecp, Me.—A brick block 
building Kendall's mills, Mi ,» Was 
wholly destroyed by fire, on morning 
the &th inst It tock in the second story, occu- 


pied by O. H. Holbrook, extensively engaged in | 


books 
His loss probably 
On one store, oceupie d by 


who lost his entire stock, 
No insurance 
S4000 


Page, who had an insurance of 8500 on his 


boot-making, 
ind papers 
amounts to 


jE. 8 


| goods, there was an insurance by Holbrook of 


On the other store, there was an insur- 
jance for &450—oceupied by JS. Clark & Co., 
who had 81000 insured on their stock, a portion 
of which was saved 
We understand that the fire was aresult of the 
violation of the Sabbath—boots and shoes having 
j been pac ked up on that day , in order to be sent 
off on Monday 


a 





Exriostos.—The N. O. 


| Faran Sreampoar 
} Picayune of the 4th inst., states that an explo- 
|sion recently took place on, board the steamboat 
| Denizen, Capt. Srodes, in the river, when oppo- 
New 
| Vicksburg 
|the cabin passengers severely scalded, 
itent of the damage done, or how the accident 
j occurred, is not stated, Capt. Srodes was one ot 

the oldest, most careful and skilful navigators on 
| the Mississippt 





Carthage, about thirty miles belo 
Capt Srodes was killed, and one 
The ex- 


| site 


Fine 1s Masxcurster.—We learn from the 
Salem Gazette, that on Saturday morning soon 
after one o'clock, a fire broke out in Manches 
ter, and destroyed the Cabinet manutactories of 

| Messrs. Allen and Decker, in the buildings be- 
| James Knight and Samuel 
Adams. Loss supposed to be between five and 
|six thousand dollars—insurance $1,300 at the 
Holyoke Mutual, and 8500 at the Essex M: 
jchanies’ Mutual in Salem 
jto have originated in a de 





longing to Capt 








ect of the chimney. 


Wrecks oF THE 


j authority of passengers from the South side of'| 
| Lake Erie, that the bull of a vessel was seen 


| was ice-bound in Long Point Cut, 


jer Favorite 


|thick, and which rose and 
| beneath it. 
nent peril, they reached Raisin Point 


Tue Lire or Mozart, including his Correspon- | 


New| 


It is written by an ardent admirer, | 


useful contribution to the literature and biogra- | 
Others besides the sons of 


sufferings of Christ were necessarily limited to | 


This is a very beautifully written tale, full of 


deseriptions, | 


Was written 





j drifting about with the wind, and that a vessel 


out injuring the tenderness and delicacy of our | the deck was under water and every sea washing 


lover them, the captain and crew took refuge in 
| the tops, and remained all night in this situation, 
jexpecting every moment to be washed overboard 
| with the masts; they were all wet and with no 
shelter from the wind and cold. The next day, 
| (Wednesday) the weather was still so thick that 
they could not see the land, nor could they be 
seen from the shore until late in the afternoon, 
jalthough the vessel is so near the beach, 


| The erew with mueh difficulty ayicceeded in 
\sending down the fore and foretopsail yard, and 
-onstructed a raft for the purpose of reaching 
jthe shore. Previous to launching the raft, one 
lof the crew in attempting to swim ashore was 
drowned; the remainder now attempted to e.a- 
bark on the raft, ten of them succeeded in reach- 
ing it, but the line that attached it to the wreck 
was parted by the violenc® of the sea, leaving 
the captain, mate, and one of the crew still on 
board. The raft was seon after driven on shore, 
and four of the ten persons who embarked in it 
were saved; the other «ix perished from the cold 
and exhaustion after reaching the beach; ene 
| other person was drowned alongside of the slip 
before shoving off, but his body came on shore 
soon afterwards 

Throughout the day the weather continuing 
very bad and the surf being too high to launch 
a boat, no assistance could be rendered from the 
shore to the three survivors yet on the wreck, 
and who were plainly to be seen in the foretop 
making signs for help; they remained there all 
night exposed to the bleak North wind. The 
next morning (Thursday) Mr. John R. Whitous, 
Allred Bonney, Mr Moore and Cason, launched 
}a boat and put off to the wreck, and rescued the 
| sufferers from their perilous situation, but nea ly 
insensible from cold and hunger Every atten- 
} tion was rendered them.” 
! 

















|} Rawway Commissioxers.—The Board of Rail- 
| w ay Commissioners, it is understood, will meet 
}on the 23d of the current month, for the purpose 
jof acting upon the application for the much de- 
sired branch road from the Eastern Railway, via 

Chelsea, into Boston. The leading objects of 
| the applicants are to secure two grand depots for 

he Eastern line — viz water, at 
| Kast Boston, and one near the d of Unien 
| stre et, almost in the centre of the city proper, 
jand thus prevent the establishment, hereafler, of 
{an opposition route.—.4t/as 





one on 


| 


Sank Zamona axp rourr Mex—The 
wind, dunng the greater part of Monday night, and oll 
vesterday, blew a severe gale from NI The bark Z.- 
| mora, Capt. Farnham, from New Orleans for this pert, 
was driven ashore on Monument Point, between Eli- 
sha’s Point and Warren Cove, about four miles bel 
Plymouth, on Tuesday morning, during a snow storn.— 
Phree men were seen to leave her on a bale of cotton, 
and another floating hunself with an oar, all of whom 
per.shed 

Seven others were subsequently seen on board, and 


; were entertained that they might be saved, if the 


Loss oF 


hope 


Pres el held together until low water. At half past 2 
| P. M. all her masts were gone, and the upper works 
had parted from the bottom, and the cargo was drilting 
} ushore. We received the above intelligence ina slip 


j from the Old Colony Memorial, and the correspondence 
of the Merchant's Exchange 

| ‘The Zamora was only 5 1-2 months old, was 276 tons 
register, and Win. A. Rea, Fsq., of this 

jertv. She is insured at several ofiices in State street, 

| for $15,000, and her frewht for $5,000 more. Her earge, 

| according to the New Orleans Price Current, consisted 

| 


was owned by 


of 200 bales of cotton, 2500 sacks eorn, 1680) bbls. fleur, 
100 bales hemp, and 60 bbls. beans, valued at about 
825.000, the greater part of which is also supposed to 
here.—Post 

Another slip from the Plymouth Memorial, dated Dec 
116, 7 o'clock, P.M 





| be insured 
| 


states that the Zamora was at an- 





and being unable to 
Hallett, chief nite, 
! 





chor off the Gurnet in the morning 
hold on, she was run ashore Mr 


and three colered seamen were lost as above state 


} 
| The captain and remainder of the crew were tiken off 

in the afternoon. Itis very uncertain what portion of 
the carco will be saved. Part of the cargo was 


together at last acec 


strewn 


| over the heacl bettom of the vessel is gone, but 


the decks held unts 


DrowseEp Ne uuple of boys belonging to 
Fast School in North Coventry—one of them 
named Marshall L. Chapin, and the other John 
| Dresser, the former 16, and the other 5 years of 
were drowned in Skungamug River, on the 
They were, with other boys, engaged 
which broke 


ye, 
Sth inst 
at the time in playing upon the ice 
fin with them.—.Verwreh Courter 

The Boston Daily Advertiser says that the 
elder of the two lads, after falling through the 
ice, succeeded in making his escape, but seeing 
his younger companion in peril, returned to as- 
sist him, and perished with him 





SUMMARY. 


says the New York Globe, 
nan living in the Third Ward, feund 
three children under 12 years of age, sleeping in 
an old bex, near Washington City Market. Like 
dozens of others, they picked upa living as they 
| best could by running errands, carrying baggage, 


&c., 1 at night they crawled into some box or 
pile of 





A few nights since, 
a gre ntl 





straw to sleep 


Ata meeting of some half dozen Presbyterian 
clergymen, with other literary gentlemen, re- 
cently held at Victoria, Texas, arrangements 
were made for the establishment of a college, to 
be located near Sequin, on the Guadaloupe river 


The Maryland Historical Society celebrated its 
2d anniversary on the 7th, at the Universalist 
Church, Baltimore, upon which occasion the 
Hon. John P. Kennedy delivered a finished ora- 
tion, to a large audience. This Society intend 
erecting, during next summer, a large Athene- 
| um, at a cost of probably $30,000 
| The Hon. Jesse D. Bright, Dem., has been 
lelected by the Indiana Legislature, U. States 
| Senator for six years from the 4th of March last 








The Legislature of Virginia, has elected Wm. 
Smith, Esq., Dem., of Fauquier, Governor of 
{that State for three years from the Ist of Janu- 
| ary, In46 
| Dr. White, of Oregon, it is said, is authorized 
i by the temporary Legislature of Oregon, to ap- 
| ply for permission to occupy a seat in Congress, 
jas the delegate from that Territory 
| Suecessful experiments have been made in the 
‘cultivation of Sea Island cotton in Middle Flori- 
ida. Specimens there raised have been exhibited 
at Tallahasse, and pronounced to be worth 22 to 
30 cents per Ib 


| The Hingham Patriot says, that the harbor of 


| that place was frozen up on Saturday morning 


| The German papers intimate the speedy pub- 
| lieation of an encyelical letter by the Pope, ad- 

’| dressed to the German Clergy, on the subject of 
| the new reformation in that country 





MARRIED, 
| 


11th inst., by Rev. Mr. Neale, Mr. Wm 


In this city 


The fire is believed | p Spence to Miss Almira, third danghter of Dea, Jos. 


| Urann; Mr. Albert Stevens, of Millbury, to Miss Pliz- 
ibeth Helden, of Boston ; 


In Charlestown, 30th ult., by Rev. W. C. Child, Mr. 
John Richardson to Miss Elizabeth Byron, both of C. 

In Dedham, last evening, by Rev. Dr. Lamson, Mr 
| Francis E. Wellington, of West Cambridge, to Miss 





The Monroe | Martha E. Monroe, of D 
| (Michigan) Advocate reports the loss of schoon- | 
The captain and crew, six in num- 
| ber, finding all efforts to save the vessel unavail- | 
| ing, and finding it impracticable to use the long | D.; 30 
boat, took to the ice, which was only half an inch | both of D 
fell with the swells 
After three or four hours of immi- | BI 
They | 


In Dorchester, by Rev. Bradley Miner, Nov. 16th, Mr 
John Davis to Miss Sarah T. Wheeler; 28th, Mr. Geo 


30th, Mr. John Yeaton to Miss Susan F. Haley, 


In Chelsea, by Rev. Baron Stow, Mr. Elbridge G 
Eaton, of Boston, to Mise Rosanna Wood, formerly of 
uehill, Me 
In Springfield, 10th inst., by the Rev. John L. Tavlor, 


broke through the ice, individually, several times, | of Andover, Mr. Asa Farwell, Principal of the Andover 
| but having taken the precaution to tie themselves | Female Academy, to Miss Hann ah Sexton, of the for- 


|to a long rope, forty or fifty feet apart, they were 
| drawn out, whenever they fell through the ice, 
by their companions. Two steamboats supposed 


to be the Franklin, and Helen Strong, were in! 
| the lake, eight or ten miles eastward of Monroe, | 





The citizens were endeavo 
A letter, qu 


surrounded by ie 
ling to afford them assistance 

lby the Rochester American, dated Monroe, Dec. 
| 4, says that the Franklin and Helen Strong were 
| out on the lake, and it was thought they would 
| be lost with all on board.— Daily ddr 
' 

| ee eae we 
| Surewreck or tar Fresen Banque Entire. 
|The Norfolk Herald gives the following detailed 


} wee ount of the loss of this vessel and a portion 
of her crew: 


ballast, and was consigned to Messrs. Robertson 
& Branda, of Norfolk. On Tuesday, the 2d 
instant, the captain was unable to obtain an ob- 
servation, but made Cape Henry; whilst sound- 
ing, the vessel struck, and so violently as to tear 
off the rudder, sternpost, and part of the stern 
frame ; 
fathoms water, the sea making a complete breach 
over her, from stem to stern. The launch was 
got out, but was stove and sunk along side. As 












“Phe barque belonged to Bordeaux, was in | 


she immediately sunk in two and a half 


| mer place. - 
| In Portsmonth, N. H., 4th inst., Levi H. Marston, of 
| Boston, to Miss Henrietta Harmon, of P 

In Marblehead, Dec. Ith, by Rev. M. M. Dean, Mr 
William Lamson to Miss Ruth Phillips. 

At the Cheshire House, Keene, N. H., by Rev. H. 
Richardson, Mr. Luther W. White to Miss Lucinda 
Jane Lebourveau, all of K. 

In Baltimore, 2nd inst., by Rev. Prof. Briggs, of New 
| York, Rev. O. W. Briggs to Miss Julia P., daughter of 
| Samuel Ser.bner, Esq., of that city. 
| In Newport, R I, Mr. James Howe West, of Bos- 
i ton, to Miss Mary Derdamia Phinney, daughter of The- 
odore Phinney, Eaq., of Cuba. 





| DIED, 
In this city, Now. 27th, Miss Jane HL. Peabody, of this 


city, 2b. 

In Salem, 28th ult., Mrs. Elizabeth, widow of the late 
| Ben). Henman, 73. 
} In Newburyport, 12th inst., Dr. John. A. Briggs, 20 

In Randolph, Mrs. Deborah a widow of the 

| late Jonathan Copeland, Esq., of Vest Bridgewater, 81. 

In Newport, 10th inst., of consumption, Mr. Win. D. 
Callahan, Editor and Publisher of the Rhode Islander, 
aged 39. 

In Southbridge, very suddenly, 9th inst, Mr. Alpha 
Morse, 68 r 

In Tisbury, 9th inst., Miss Nancy Luce, #7 


Mr. George W. Housely of 
Lakes.—The Buffalo Com- | Boston, to Miss Triphena Moore, of Alexandria; Mr. 
j mercial Advertiser of Tuesday reports, on the | Henry Stocker to Miss Sarah Doane Annable. 


W. Bryant, of Medford, to Mies Mary Ann Pearson, of 


a ee mama arm 








| Died, in Tisbury, Mass., 27th ultimo, Deacon Jacon 
| CLIFFORD, aged 58 years. Ilis disease was the pleuri- 
| sy, followed by an affection of the lungs. Every possi- 
| ble effort was made by his friends for his restoration — 
| The very best of medical aid was procured ; but alas, 
| every effort failed, and every means used for lus recove- 
| ry were useless. God had determined to remove him to 
ja higher sphere of usefulness—from the church militant 
jto the church triumphant. During his illness, though a 
| part of the time his sufferings were most intense, yet 


net a murmur escaped his lips , but on the contrary he 
| Was perfectly resigned to the will of Heaven ; either to 
| depart and be with Christ, or wait all the days of his ap- 


| pointed time, untill his chaage should come. 
led avout thir weeks aad dix 
| faith. 

Dea. Clifford had been a member of the Baptist church 
| nearly thirty vears, the last two of which he had been an 
| officer in the church 


He has left to mourn his loss a 
| wife and four children; only one of whom was permit- 
ted to bedew with the tears of affection and to follow to 
the silent tomb the remains of a much loved father — 
| The other three children, being sons and seamen were 
away upon the wave 


In the death of the good man, the family, the chnreh 


of Christ, and the community, have experienced an in- 
| ealculable loss. The wife bas been deprived of a faith- 
| ful and affectionate husband ; the children of a pious fa- 
| ther (whose prayers, with strong cries and tears were 
| daily offered at the throne of grace, with special refer. 
j ence to his dea 


who were far from home, and ex- 





| posed to the temptations and dangers of the ocean,)— 
| the church of one of its best members, and the commu- 
{nity of a bright example of prety and christian fidelity — 
| Indeed, all who knew hin, do, with the affheted friends: 
| drop the sympathizing tear, and unite with the pensive 
Psalmist, “Lover and friend hast thou put far from me 
} May his be- 


reaved companion ever realize the widow's promise, and 


and mine acquaintance into darkness.” 


| 


| her orphan children find a father in God. And may they 





at last compose a whole farnily in heaven.—Comm. 


Died, in Osterville, Mass., Dec. 4, Mrs. Abigail, wife 
lof Benjamin Hallett 
| ceased, aged | 


| 
| 21 years ago, which prostrated her physical and mental 


ind dangliter of James Lovell, de- 





i] vears. 





She was seized with a paralysis 


powers to the helplessness of infaney. ‘The third year 


jafter the attack, she partially recovered her reason, and 





}recog d her children 





; but for a long time past, speech } 


PERIODICALS, 
Of the New England Sabbath-School Union. 


THE SABBATH-SCHOOL TREASURY, 
UBLISHED monthly —price 0) cents per annum 

10 copies to one address, 42 cents: 20 copies and 
upwards to one address, 40 cents per copy. The first 
number of the tenth volume of the Sabbath-School 
Treasury, will be published in a few days, The Treas 
ury will be edited by Rev. Wm. Howe, who will be as- 
sisted by the following gentlemen, each of whom have 
engaged to write one or more articles for its columns 








j during the year: Rev. Messrs, Sharp, Stow, Cushman, 


Swam, Neale, Caldicott, Vorter, Banvard, Hague, 
Choules, Colver, Flanders, and Childs. Commuueca- 


Hel | tions. also, may be expected from other sources entitled 
e linger- | 


iin the triamphs o! | make the Treasury truly valuable both to teachers and 





te much respect. It will be the aim of the Editor, to 
scholars, Especially will the teachers’ departinent re- 
ceive particular attention. ‘The co-operation of the 
friends of Sabbith-Schools in sustaining the ‘Treasury 
is urgently solicited. 

RECOMMESDATIONS 

Extracts from letters, newspapers, & 

“Dear Sin —lI received your cireular, and in tom 
pliance with your request, have done what lay im my 
power within the short time | have had, to get sub- 
scribers to the Treasury. I have concluded that I can 
not do good in a better cause. I will, therefore, take 
thirty-eight copies, and forward the money in the course 
of a month or two, with as many more subse ribers as 
possible at the same time.” 

“We have again received our welcome visitant, The 
Sahbath-School Treasury. \tis full of the most inter- 
esting matter. It is certainly the best periodical of the 
kind we have seen.” 

The September number of this Sabbath-School 
monthly has reached us, and a precious one it is. Do 
the teachers of our schools take pains to introduce the 
‘Treasury to their scholars !— Baptist Record 

The February number of this valuable periodical has 
come to hand, filled with its usual variety of rich and 
interesting articles, It onght to be taken by all Sab- 
bath-School teachers. —Zion’s Advocate 

The March number is before us. It looks and speaks 
well, both external and internal, for those for whom it 
is more immediately intended to benctit—Friend of 
Man. 4 

S.S. Treasury —This excellent and cheap little 
Magazine is a “ Treasury ” well filled with choice gifts, 
and we hope it will be circulated through all our Sab- 
bath-Schools.—C'hristian Reflector 

We hope that every child; who has attained to the 
ave of ten vears, will resolve to read the Sablath- 
School Treasury. Resolve to have it and pay for it 
from vour own earnings, and it will make a man of you. 
Christian Watchman 

Parents would do well to furnish their children with 
t would save them m inv bitter revrets, 
unspeak able pleasure in seeing them 





such a work 
ind give them 


land memory have failed. She has lef an aged cow- | walk in the ways of virtue, and im the paths of peace. 


twelve daughters and one son. She is remembered be- 


| fore her calamity, as a pious, active, affectionate and be- 


.| 
| pamon and numerous descendants, being the mother of 


nevolent woman. Her kindness to the afflicted and 
| poor has been a prominent trait in her character, and 
many of the rising generation looked upon her placid 
! countenance at her funeral, whose parents had been en- 


tertained at her hospitable mansion, or comforted by her | nt 


liberality 
| * Thou art gone to the grave, but we wall not deplore 
| thee 

| For God is thy Ransom, thy Guardian and Guide 





BUSINESS CARDS, 
j M. M. SMITH, 
COMMISSION MERCHANT, 
No. 7 Ratlroad Block, 
LINCOLN STREET, 
BOSTON. 


f.3° Flour of all kinds 


Produce yener 





on hand. 





as 
2°} BOSTON AND MAINE RAIL 


| SAD eta ROAD, Uerrr Roure. 


Coach Office, 198 Washington Street, 
At the Washia House, 

Via Malden, South Reading, and Reading. Andover, 
Bradioc |, thaverial!, Plaistow, Kingston, Exeter, New. 
irket. Durham. Dover, Great Balls, Reunebank and 
to Portland ; 

N #.~Passengers purchasing Tickets at this Office, 
wil be couseyed to the Depot tor 12 b-2 ets. 

Aue t ly 


“ALFRED RB. TURNER, | 
Wateh Maker and Jeweller, 


ant 
Coe a 





rton Coffee 





NO. 72 WASHINGTON SPREET, 
BOSTON. 
PINE CLOCK AND WATCH REPAIRING, 


Watches, Jswelry, and Fancy Goods, of every de- 
scription, at the lowest Cash prices. 
Nov. 7 


T. GILBERT & CO, 
|HAVING seenred the PATENT for manufacturing ag 
applying COLMAN S EOLIAN ATTACH. 
“MENT TO THE PIANO FORTE, will 


be happy to reecive orders for the 


same at their PIANO FORTE 
MANUFAC TORY, 
402 and 406 Washington Street. Boston 
Deets. y 


DEERING & GREENLEAR, 
TAILORING ESTABLISUMENT, 
AND 
Gentlemen's Furnishing Warehouse, 
No. 9k WasnixGton St, Boston. 


Josrru DeeRine, 
Garnoxen GREENLEAR, JK. 
April 18. ly 


Furnishing More, 
No 165 Washington Street. 
N.P. Kemp. 


"eb. 28. ist! 





BRIGHTON MARKET—Movypay, Dee. 16, 1845. 
{Reported for the Daily Advertiser. ] 

At Market 625 Beef Cattle, 100 Stores, 4000 Sheep 
and S20 Swine 

Prices—Beef Cattle—We quote to correspond with 
last week: extra, 525, first quality, 475a5; second, 
$25 a 4.50; third, 3 Wa 42. 

Stores—No sales noticed. 
Sheep—Dull. Sales from $1 to 2 25. 
cosset wethers, $5 each 

Swine—Two lots small Shoats,3 1-2 and 
two lots large Shoats,3 1-2 and 41-2 c. At retail, 
from 41-2 to 51-2 ¢. 


DOCT. UPHAM'’S NEW WORK. 
PAV LIFE OF FAITH. in three parts, embracing 
some of the Scriptural principles or doctrines of 
faith, the power or effects of faith in the regulation of 
man’s inward nature, and the relation of faith to the di- 
vine guidance. By Thos. C. Urnam, D. D., author of 
the Interior Life, Mental Philosophy, &e. &c.—t vol. 
I2mo. Price $100 
Dr. Upham in his preface, says: “Christianity har- 
monizes with itself, and involves in its progress the 
same great principles which characterize its incipient 
state. ‘The Christian, therefi 
live. He began in faith. He lives, day by day, in the 
exercise of faith. And, by the grace of God, he is ulti- 
mately made victorious, and is brought into possession 
of the divine image, through the same faith. 
I have endeavored in the following pages, to illustrate 
| this great truth. The present work, therefore, is, to 
some extent, kindred in its nature with the Interior Life. 


A few extra 











practical holiness. I have no doubt, that the object 
will meet with favor, but have less confidence, that the 
manner of executing it, will be approved. But, how- 
ever this may@e, it ts a satisfaction to know, that books, 
as well as other things, have their overruling Provi- 
dence. And he who writes, as well as he who acts in 
other ways, can exercise a cheerful confidence in leav- 
ing what he has done with God, who can distinguish 
between the result and the intention; and can make 
even the weak and imperfect things of his people, to 
praise him.” 

This day published by WAITE, PEIRCE & CO., No. 
1 Cornhill isdw Dec. 19. 


PRESENTS FOR THE HOLIDAYS. 
UVENILE BOOKS. A large collection of Juvenile 
Books, many of which are new, such as The Lost 
Wheelbarrow, with other Stories ; Boys’ First and Sec- 
ond Books; Little Stones for Little Folks; Juvenile 
Forget-Me-Not; Boys’ and Girls’ Little Forget-Me- 
Not; Aneedotes of Washington ; Kriss Kringle’s Christ- 
mas Tree, &c., &ce. 
ANNUALS.—Rose of Sharon, Frasttiey Offering, 
| — Hyaeinth, Forget-Me-Not, Rose oss Rose, 
Christmas Annual Keepsake, Boudoir Annual, Sketches 
| of Lrish Character, illustrated ; The Snow Flake, Musi- 
| cal Annual, &e., & 








c 
ALSO, Longfellow’s Poems, illustrated ; Shakespeare, | 


Milton; Vicar of Wakefield, illustrated with 200 en- 
gravings ; Coleridge Poems; Gould’s Poems, in rich 
bindings; a new volume of Poetry for Home and 
School, »xtra bindings, &e , &e , 

MINIATURE EDITIONS. — Beautiful Miniature 
Editions of all the Standard Poets 

BIBLES.—A good assortment of Bibles, some in el- 
evant type and bindings with silver clasps : 

LIKEWISE, Portable Writing Desks, Work Boxes, 
Portfolios, Pocket Books, Card Cases, Pencil Cases, 
&e., &e~ A variety of innocent and amusing Games 
for Children. etal 

For sale at SIMPKINS’, 21 Tremont Row. 

Dec. 19. 











UMBRELLAS, 

OR CHRISTMAS AND NEW YEAR’S PRES- 
ENTS. A large assortment for sale by E. H. 

WADE, 197 Washington street, (old stand of John 

Ashton & Co.) ist Dec. 19. 





Butter, Cheese, and Western | 


“WAT, CAP AND GENTLEMEN'S | 


$1-2¢;| 


e, lives as he began to | 


The leading objects of both works, is the promotion of 


Seventh Di 
It is ornam 





neat engravings, and abounds 
with usetal, interesting matter. We advise the super- 
intendents and teachers and of all Sabbath- 
| Schools to vet this work —Alabama Baptist 


echolars 


THE YOUNG REAPER, 

Published monthly — 10 copies to one ¢ 121-2 
and 40 copies and upwards to one address, 10 
r copy — PAVARLE EN ApVvANer. The Reaper 
a8 been published two vears, and has been widely cir- 
rr ulated in families and Sabbath-Schools. Some changes 
will be made in the next volume, by which a greater 
amonnt of matter will be published for the same price, 
und the general appearance of the paper improved. — 
We take the liberty of publishing the following ex- 
tracts from letters received 


wre 


Idress, 





cents 











P—., Varch 13, 1815 
Mr. Wasneurnx — Dear Sir; The Young Reaper is 
just the thing we want in our Sabbath-School, and is 
admirably calculated to interest and please the scholars, 
and I know not how we could well do without it. Our 
plan is to distribute them gratuitapysly to the entire 

Yours, &c J-H.S 
P—, Feb. 4, 1845. # 
Br. Wasnpurs—We took in our Sabbath-School 
last vear fifty copies of your Young Reaper; but this 
-venty-five ; so that we may be able to 
send one into every family where any of our scholars 
I regard it asa valuable publication, and well 
adapted to keep up the interest of the Sabbath-School, 
land to be useful as well as entertaining in families 
Awl might not six or seven dollars be collected with 
very little effort in every church, and put into the hands 
of their superintendent to procure fifty or seventy-five 
copies of the Young Reaper for distribution im the Sab- 
bath-School ? Who can tell how rich a harvest the 
charch might ultimately reap from the seed thus sown 

in the Sabbath-School 

| Yours, &¢ s.S.M 
| Orders for the Sabbath-School Treasury, or the Young 
| Rea be addressed to HL. S. Washbura, 79 


school 
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i ¢ orpluill, Boston Dec. 1. 
NEW GOOoDs. 

| Just received and now opening by 
PARMELEE & C0, 

|; No. 415 Washington Street, 


LARGE and valuable stock of splendid Sinks, 
~ Suaw es aud Diwss Goons, 


‘ re 
SILKS. 

Tu our silk departinent Which emb aces an extensive 
assortment of the richest and most desirable styles, 
may be found Cases Rich Plain and Striped Chamele- 
Super Striped Glascie ; Cases Royal Gro 
|e Pekin, Heavy Gro de Nobles, dc. de., of the most 
| approved SHADES and STYLES. Also packages of Su. 
| perior Black and Blue Black Silks, of all widths, ware 


SHAWLS, 


j rautea 

| 

| 

| Our assortment of Shaw!s whieh is entuely new, con- 
| sisting of elegant Long and Square French Cashmere 
‘Shawls, ou grounds of the CHOICEST SHADES ; 
lndoux, Broehe, Stradiila, Petkerie, Ottoman, 
Merino Shawls, &e. &e., are all selected trom recent 
arrivals and very desirable patterns. 


| ' r * yor gt 1 

} CLOAK AND DRESS GOODS, 

Such as Super French Thibets, Indianas, Victornas, 

| Alpaceas, Rob Reys, Gala Plaids, French, Corded and 
ep Casnmeres, De laines, de. &e. in every variety. 

| Also 5 Cases Lupin’s Super BOMBAZINES, soft fine 

| ish. 

| HOUSEKEEPING AND MOURNING 

| coustantly on haad, at the lowest cash prices 

PARMBELEE & CO., 
No. 415 Washington st. 





e Silks; 


] to spot. 
not } 





| Super 











GOODS 


N. B. Ladies who may be purchasing wi ! find ut for 
their advantage to call, as we shall offer the entire 
| stock at prices which cannot fail to please. 

Oct, 10, 2mis 


JACOBS & DEANE, 
| MEKCHANT TAILORS AND FURNISHERS, 


} 21 Court Street, Boston, 





} I AVE recieved new and rich Cloths, Cassimeres, 
| Doeskins, Vestings, Velvets, and Cloakings of 
| every color and fabric also of furnishing gools, Stik, 
Merino, Angola, Lambs Woo! and Ipswieh Shirts and 
Drawers, beavy Buck Gloves lined with lambs wool, 
and heavy woo! Gloves for drivers’ use, Kid, Cashmere, 
| &e., Hosic V, races, Searfs, Ceavats, Stocks, and 
Linen Bosoms ; Shirts by the dozen, Xe. &e. All gar- 
| meuts ordered at our establishment shall be made ia the 
bast manner. James M. Jacons, 
Oct. 17 Joun KR. Deane. 





6mis 


LAD E 


| 
| A} Y stock of Maffs—Tippets—and every deseriptio 
4 of Fur Goods is so extensive, that it cannot we 
| be described in a common advertisement. All wh 
jarein wanta@re respectfully invited to cali belore the 
purchase. 
Wholesale Rooms—2d and 34 stories—175 Wash- 
ington St. W. M. SHUTE, 
Rept. 19 


| 
} 
| 


3mis 





LUMBER, WOOD AND COAL. 

TAVUIE subscribers have lease: the Wharf at the foot 

of PorLak Street. recently oecupied by Allea 
& Griggs, where they will constantly have for sale, at 
the lowest prices, WOOD AND BARK of all desenp- 
tions, SCOTCH, NEW CASTLE, CANNEL, SYD- 
NEY, AND RED AND WHITE ASH COAL, of the 
best kinds and all the various sizes. They have also 
on theie Wharf, the second east of Cambiidge Bridge, 


LUMBER of al! kinds, wMich they will sell on as favor- 
able terms as can be had in the city, Orders left at 
either wharf, or at their office, No. 63 State sTREET, 
opposite Kilby street, will have immediate attention. 
WARD JACKSON & CO, 
Sam's THAXTER, 
Cus. F. Jones, 
Roskat Wire. 
Boston, Nev. 26, 1845. 





isly 


| Publications Wanted. 

| ATOS. 3, 4,5, 6,7, 8, and 9 of the Baptist Magazine, 

| LN Vol. 1, old series. Any one having Nos. 3 and 4, 
especially, or either of the others mentioned, or any 

| numbers of the first four volumes, old series, may hear 

| of a purchaser by inquiring at this office. 

| Warren, also, the Nos. of the American Biblical 

Repository, for 1843. Inquire at this office. Dec. 4 

' 





UNITED STATES FURNISHING DEPOT 
REMOVED TO 
97 WASHINGTON ST., BOSTON. 
R. HAWLEY & CO., Tailors and Outfitters, in- 
e Vite attention to their rich stock ; Broap- 
crorus, Cassimenes, Vestines, Tarcor’s Trim- 
Minas, Saints, Bosoms, COLLARS, Bausnes, Hositz- 
ny, GLoves, Usper-GaRMENTs, SUSPENDERS, Un- 
BRELLAS, Scans, Hanpkencuiers, &e., wholesale 
and retail. cath 
PI 6 an early call. 
—— ~aae T. R. HAWLEY, 
J. W. PATTERSON, 





Dec. 12. 3m 





entrance from North Grove street, a large stock of 
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"PAINE & BURGESS, — 


| Mle ym ¢ and Wholesale Dealers ia School 
avd Miscellaneous Hooks, Blank Work, Sta- 
tionery, fee. fee., 62 John street, New York, 

Ate constantly enlarging their facilities for the eup- 
ply of Country Dealers in every department of Liter- 
ature. Their stock of School 9 ewbraces ail the 
Most popular works now tm use and the very liberal 
addition they have recently made to their rate of dia- 
count, must render this “* House” the most avalible 
| to purchasers. 

Attention i particularly requested to the following 
lat of School Books, several of which they have late- 
ty published. 





TOWER'S INTELLECTUAL ALGEBRA may 
be regarded as a decided improvement on all preced- 
ing works. Ltis the first attempt that has been made 
| to divest the subject of ts objectionab'e features; and 
| necessery, itmay be profitably used as # substitute 

for clewentury works on Arithmetic. Price 38 cents. 


KEY to the Algebra for the use of Teachers. 








_ The following extract of a letter from E. G. Storke, 
Esq., Superintendent of Common Schoola for Cayuga 
ty. N.Y, will place the subject im its true light: 
hemibiad at Acuurs, Sept. 20, 1845. , 
Pee else % legitionate vccessor of Colbarn’s 
oe bie *; and at will, im my opinion, prove as 
aluable to the studeat uf Algebra aa that has been to 
the student of Arithwetic. It divests the subject of 
ite mystery and repuisiveness, and brings its princi- 
ples clearly before the meatal vision; so simplified 
aod illustrated, that they ¢  Teadsly corm: 
by most pupils of from 10 to 12 youraof —— 
**t therefore hail with pleasure this new and valu- 
lable incentive to mental exercise in our schools, and 
am satisfied that the work has but to be examined, to 
|be approved and adopted. It is pecutiarly adapted 
j tothe wants of our Common Schools; and, to facili- 
tate us introduction, we shall give the members of 
our Teachers’ Lostitute, which i soon to convene, 
daily and thorough exercises in it.”’ 


SMITIVS SCHOOL GROGRAPHY AND AT- 
LAS embody a larger amount of matter, for the price, 
than any similar works in ose; aod we may safely in- 
ter, from their large cireulation, that none are more 
lighly appreciated by the public. 

SMITIVS PRACTICAL AND MENTAL A- 
RITHUMETIC is peculiarly recommended by the ease 
avd facility with which the pupil is initiated into the 
mystery of figures. The luteliectual and Practical 
Exercises are so nicely proportioned, that he never 
wearies of his task, or forgets what he has once com- 
mitted to memory 

SMITH'’S NEW ARITHMETIC bas been pro- 
nounced by a mathematician of the highest standing, 
to be ** the best arithmetic ever published.” Although 
it covers s wider field than the Practical and Mental 
Aruhmetic by the same author, it is not designed to 
supersede it; but may be substituted, at the discretion 
of the teacher. 
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KEYS to both Arithmetice, for the use of Teachers. 
CLAGGETT’S “ ELOCUTION MADE EASY,” 
as iis naine imports, is an attempt to simplify the sub- 
ject, and adapt it to the capacity of beginners, with- 
out omitting any of the more important Rules and H- 
lustrations of more advanced works. ‘That the au- 
thor, who isa practical Elocutioniet, has succeeded 
j admirably to the execution of hie task, there can be no 
doubt. The work hes already received the most 
flattering tes\imontals trom Teachers and County Sa- 
permotendents in’ every quarter, and bas been unani- 
mously adopted by the Board of Education at Balti- 
more, Brooklyn and other places, as a text book to be 
used tm the public schools. Price 30 cents. 

CLAGGETT’S AMERICAN EXPOSITOR will 
be fo a valuable assistant to children in acquiring 
an accurate knowledge of words aod their definitions. 

IVES’ MUSICAL SERIES. The Musical A. B. 
C. (now in pres*) will form No. 1 of a series embrac- 
ing the entire course of study, and intended to perfect 
the scholar in that important branch of education in 
the shortest possible way. It isa Work of great sim- 
plicity, adapted to the capacity of the merest child 

THE MUSICAL SPELLING BOOK, or No. 2, 
bears the some relation to the preceding that an ordi- 
nary Spelling Bouk does to the Book of the English 
Alphabet. 

THE MUSICAL READING ROOK, No. 3, as 
ita maine imports, willenable the pupil to combine and 
apply the elementary principles embraced in the fore- 
geing Nos. and qualify him for mastering the more 
dificult performances of the Beethoven Collection. 

THE BEETHOVEN COLLECTION OF SA. 
CRED MUSIC contains a New Method of Instruc- 
tion io the Rudiments of Music and the Art of Read- 
ing with Intonation. The reputation of the author is 
sullicieutto give it a passport to public patronage 
without the aid of testimonials or recommendatory no- 
tices. ‘This new edition is characterized bya style of 
elegance in the © getting up,’’ which is seldom found 
in works of this deseription, Price only $1. 


JUST’ PUBLISHED. 

The Challenge of Barletta, by Massimo D’Azeglio. 

The Florentine Histories, 2 vols., by Niccolo Mach. 
iavelli. 

The Citizen of a Republic, by Ansaldo Ceba. 

The Autobiography of Vittoria Alfieri. 

Prairiedom,or Rambles and Scrambles in Texas or 
New Eshemadura, by a Southron. 

The Artist, Merchant, and Stateeman, by C. Ed- 
wards Lester. : 

Melodies, by Gen. G. P. Morris, 

Fanny Forrester’s First Uook of Sketches. 

Rambics by Land and Water, or Notes and Travels 
io Cuba and Mexico, by B. M. Norman, 

The Mirror Library. 


IV PRESS. 


A Work on Modern Greece, by G. A. Perdicaris, 
2 vols. 
Montezuma, Last of the Aztecs; a Historical Ro- 
mance, by Hdward Maturin. 
‘he Prince, by Machiavelli. 
The Old Continental, or the Price of Liberty, by 
J.K. Paulding. 
Man in the Republ.c, a Poem, by Cornelius Ma- 
thews. 
A Primary Geography, by Roswell C. Smith. 
‘The Musical A. B. C., a Method of Teaching Mu- 
sic to Children, with Songs to sweeten their studies, 
ov. 14. 6wis 



















“4 ENTLEMEN about purchasing Furnaces for heat- 

BW ing Dwellings, Charches, &c., will find it much 
to their advantage to examine CHILSON’S newly 
improved Patent Furnaces before purchasing else- 
where; they can rely upon getting Furnaces upon a 
decidedly improved plan over any others in use, 
hundreds of gentlemen testify to who have them in 
use, many of whom have removed other kinds to give 
place to these, as will be shown to those that wish. 
Master builders, after witnesaing their perfect opera- 
tion, the pleasantness of the heat, the economy, conve- 
nience and durability, give them their decided appro- 
bation. ‘Tho most extensive assortment of Furnaces 
and Furnace Appatatus ever found in any one estab- 
lishment way always be found at CHILSON’S, 

Particular attention given to heating Churches and 
cther large Buildings, on a decidedly improved plan. 
The subscriber will give his personal attention in di- 
recting the setting of Furnaces. A Silver Medal 
was awarded to these Farnaces at the late Exhibition 
and Fair io this city. 

COOKING RANGES 

ofall the best makers on hand, including BEEBE’S 
celebrated Range of New York, some of which are 
large sizes for hotels, &c. For sale, wholesale and 
retuil, atthe Stove and Hot-Air Furnace establish- 
ment, Nos. 51 and 53 Blackstone street. 

Sept. 5. Binis Garoegr CHILsos, 











‘ . ~) P * 
Cooking Stove Notice, - 
rgilE TROJAN PIONEER, a Summer and Winter 

| Air-Tight Cooking Stove, for Coal or Wood— 
Smith's Patent. AM purchasers of Cooking Stoves 
will please look at this valuable Stove before purchas- 
ing elsewhere. It combines the good qualities of a 
Cooking Range a Cooking Stove, an open Grate or 
Fire Place. The oven is of sufficient capacity to ad- 
mit six large pie plates or six large loaves at the same 
time—it stands unrivalled in Boston, New York, and 
other paces, where several thousands of them have 
been sold the past year. Three of the highest pre- 
miums ever awarded to a Cooking apparatus have 
been awarded to this Stove during the past season—a 
silver medal was awarded to it at the American Insti- 
tute in the city of New York ; aud in September 1844, 
at the great State Fair in New York, the first pre- 
mium was awarded to it—and at the Exhibition and 
Fair in Boston, September 1844, a silver medal was 
awarded to it. After many years’ experience ia in- 
venting, manufacturing and dealing in Stoves, Hot 
Air Furnaces, &c., the subscriber can truly say that 
Smith's Patent Troji Pioneer gives the moat perfect 
satisfaction of any Stove ever sold by him, aed be- 
lieves it will take the place of all other Stoves in use 
soon. Also, a general assortment of Cooking, Parlor 
and Office Stoves and Grates—Cookise Ranorsof 
all the beet makes, ivcluding Buese’s celebrated 
New York Range, some of which are large sizes for 
Horele, ec. , 

Au extensive assortment of Chilson’s Patent Hot Air 
Furnaces for heating Dwellings, Churches, &e. Also 
—Urrer’s Hot Aim TiGutr Stove, for Parlors, 
&e., to which the attention of the public is called to 
in operation, which will astonish all that behold 
it. For sale, wholesale and retail, at the Stove and 
Hot Air Furnace Establishmem, Nos, 51 aod 58 
Blackeione street. Ganpska CuiLsos. 

Sept. 5. 3mie 


























School for Youug Ladies and Misses. 
JHE WINTER TERM of the School for ¥ 
Ladies aud Misses, in the Vestry of the \ 
Street Church, will commence oo MONDAY, Dee. Ist 
The manner of Teaching is on the inductive plan, and 
wo pains will be spared to interest the pupi , aad to 
ive them a thorough knowledge of the svadies pursued 
fostruction will be given in all the branches usually 
tanght in Academies. 
Boston, Nov. 26, 1845. 
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SHALL WE GIVE UP ARRACAN? 

A field with harvest white, 

Sown by the sons of light, 

In golden beauty stands ; 

Bright spot, ‘mid heathen lands! 

Here, in unbroken mght, 

Long watching for the light, 

The Karen ages passed ; 

But morning dawned at last 

The Karen seers of old, 

Had brighter days foretold, 

When teachers from afar 

Should pount the Morning Star. 

God opened wide the door, 

Gave what we asked, and more , 

Inspired man after man, 

To preach in Arvacan. 


He bade the Lion, bold 
jim banner there unfold, 
To let the Karen live, 
And full protection give. 


‘Thousands have learned to sing 
The praise of Zion's King, 

And native heralds crv 
Messiah's reign is mgh 

Like clouds they come, they come, 
To find the Christian's home ; 
From Burmah and Siam 

They seck the great 1AM. 

Give up Arracan? 

Not while there lives a man 
Whose soul has caught the fire 
That burns with pure destre. 


The dying Comstock hear 
And never, never fear; 
Six men for Arracan ; 
They come, man after man 
JHB 
—__— 


SPEAK GENTLY. 

Speak gently—it is better far 
To rule by love than fear— 

Speak gently—let no harsh words mar 
The good we mizht do here ' 

Sneak gently—love doth whisper low 
The vows that trae hearts bind ' 

And gently friendship’s accents flow , 
(ilection’s voice 1s kind 

Speak gently to the little child 
Its love be sure to gain ; 

Teach it m accents soft and mild; 
It may not long remain 

Speak gently to the young, for they 
Will have enoagh to bear— 

Pass through this life as best they may, 
"Tis tull of anxious care ! 

Speak gently to the aged one, 
Greve not the care-worn heart, 

‘The sands of life are nearly run, 
Let such in peace depart 

Speak gently, kindly to the poor— 
Let no harsh tone be heard ; 

Thev have enough they must endure, 
Without an unkind word ! 

Speak gently to the erring one—know 
They must have toiled in vain ; 

Per: banc e unkindness made them so, 
Oh, win them back again 

Speak gently '—He who gave his life 
To bead man’s stubborn will, 

When elements were fierce with strife, 
Said to them, “ Peace, be stil. 

Speak gently '—'tis a little thing 
Dropped in the heart's deep well ; 

The good, the joy which it may bring, 


Eternity shail tell 
YOUTHS DEPART MENT. 


For the Watchman 


The little sick Boy; or, the Saviour and 
Heaven. 


“ Please mother, tell me more about the Sav- 








jour,” said a little boy, who lay upona bed, sick 
with a fever. 

The room, in which this little boy was confined 
by an alarming illness, was small and scantily 
furnished, and it exhibited many indications of 
But neither the mother nor 
poor. They had laid up treasures 
elsewhere. They had sought, first of all, the 
love and protection of a Friend, who was pre- 
paring for them a rich and glorious mansion ina 
world, where no poverty, hardship, nor suffering 


toil and privation 
her son were 


can by any means intrude. 

The mother was diligently plying her needle, 
for the completion of a piece of work, which she 
held in her hand, was necessary to procure the 
money to pay for a medicine, which the physi- 
cian had that morning prescribed. She had been 
talking with her little boy about the love of Jeses 
Christ, and had sto; 
fore, because she was fearful, that a longer con- 
versation would too much fatigue him. When, 
therefore, he her to “tell” 
she said, “Il am afraid, my dear, that 


ped only a few minutes be- 





requested him 
“more, 
so much talking will increase your fever.’ 

«O mother, I do not think it will. I love so 
dearly to hear you tell about the Saviour. It 
seems to make me feel more quiet, and so happy. 
Do please tell me a little more! 

Thus urged, the mother could not refuse. — 
She began speaking upon the plan of salvation ; 
of the wonderful goodness and mercy of the Son 
of God, who came forward and offered to leave 
heaven, where he was so blessed and happy, to 


come down to earth, and to suffer and die 


for 
sinners 

“ How thankful, 
that he was willing to endure so much suffering, 
that we might be happy forever. If he had not 
come down from heaven —if he had not passed 


she said, “we ought to be, 





upon this wicked world, a holy, self-denying, 
and laborious life — if he had not died upon the 
do not man, woman, or 
But his 


love and compassion was so great, that he deter- 


Cross, 1 
child, would ever have been saved. 


suppose any 


mined to open a door of pardon, even at the ex- 
pense of his own most grievous sufferings, and 
cruel death And he has opened it so wide, that 
all who desire it, may make their peace with 
God.” 

* Yes, mother, little boy, 


the 
smiled sweetly as he spoke, “ yes, mother, little 


said and he 
children, and al! And he helps them to go in 
at the door, too 
promises written in the Bible, that all the way 


And he has had so many sweet 


seems easy 

“ Yes, my dear, he has left nothing undone to 
win the transgressor to penitence and peace.— 
We can comprehend but a very small part of 
the great sacrifice, which he has made for the 
salvation of sinners 

« But we shal] know more in heaven, mother 
The Saviour himself, will teach us all about it 
How happy we shall be then! We shall 





be with him always, and we shall always be lov- 
And 
never do wrong again, and we shall 
never teelwrong © 


ig him, and he will always be loving us 
we @ha) 
whata happy place heav- 
en must be 

* Happy, indeed, my son, happy beyond all 
that we can possibly that blessed 
place, we shall Know no more « ure, nor anxiety, 


nage In 


nor sickness, nor sorrow. The struggle with 





our corruption will be rover, and we shall 
be continually increasing in holiness and happi- 
ness 

About two years after this conversation took 
place, between a mother and her little son, she 
consigned his lifeless remains to the “ narrow 
house, appointed for all the living.” But she 
did it in the hope of a glorious resurrection, for 
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his young life had given abundant testimony, 
that he was a true disciple of the Saviour. When 
she related to me, the substance of what [ have 
briefly narrated above, she was ill herself, and 
shortly afterwards, her spirit followed her darling 
to his home of rest, and joy in heaven. Y. 


MISCELLANY, | 


The Posture in Publie Prayer. 

Report on the pasture to be assumed by religious as- 

semblies, in public prayer—adopted by the Synod 
of New Jersey, at their last meeting. 

The committee to whom this subject was en- 
trusted, have given it their careful attention, 
and beg leave to submit a statement of the views, 
and conclusions to whieh they have arrived. 

Two things may here be taken for granted— 
as either self evident, or so plainly inculcated in 
the Bible, as not to admit of doubt,—one is, 
that in offering up prayers to God, we should 
| be filled with a deep and profound reverence 
for his glorious majesty, and the other, that this 
inward reverence should be expressed by suita- 
ble external acts. Both these things are so 
clear in themselves, and so frequently enjoined, 
that there can be no uncertainty in regard to 
them, God is greatly to be feared in the assem- 
bly of the saints, and to be held in reverence of 
all them, that are about him. 

It enters into the very idea of religious wor- 
ship—that the feelings of the worshippers should 
be solemn, and their deportment devout. Every 
thing teaches us this--the creation and providence 
of God—reason and revelation—our own sense 
of propriety and the example of the saints in all 
past ages of the world. Deep and holy rever- 
ence is enforced upon us, by every page of di- 








vine truth, and every dictate of the human con- 
science. On all things, within us and around 
us, the fearful and gracious name, Jehovah our 
God, is written as in sun beams, And in pray- 
er we distinetly recognize all this. 

But if the feeling of reverence be present in 
the mind, it will be sure—your committee be- 
to express itself’ in the outward conduct. 
Every thing, in the looks and attitudes of the 


heve 


worshippers, will wear a serious aspect, when- 
ever they, who are but dust and ashes, take it 
upon them to speak unto God. As they ap- 
proach the mercy seat, a voice will seem to say, 

put off thy shoes from thy feet, for the place 
whereou thou standeth is holy ground. 

These are preliminary observations, in rela- 
tion to which, there can be little or no differ- 
ence of opinion. But the question to be con- 
sidered now is,—twhat particular posture ought to 
be assumed by our congregations, while engaged in 
public prayer! This is the single point sub- 
mitted to us by the Synod, and it is this which 
we wish to present in a clear and distinct light. 
You will bear in mind that it is only prayer, in 
the house of God, which our inquiries need em- 
brace, for there is probably no great diversity of 
practice in reference to prayer in the family, or 
prayer in the closet. We should think it strange 
to find a domestic circle performing their morn- 
In se- 
eret too, it is to be presumed every one chooses 


ing or evening devotions on their seats, 
some reverential attitude, when he presents 
himself before God. It is solely in reterence to 
prayer in the sanctuary, that any unpleasant di- 
versity is found, and here almost every variety 
of posture, which can be named, is to be met 
with, In one congregation, where the preacher 
rises and invites the people to jain with him, 
and with each other, in calling upon God, we 
see the whole assembly keeping their seats. 
In another, some stand, while others sit, or they 
sit and stand alternately, as they deem most 
While, in a tew instances, 


eusy, or convenient. 





and these few, we are sorry to say, all the time 
becoming fewer, we witness the pleasing spee- 
tacle of an entire assembly standing up together, 
to present their supplications to God. This di- 
versity is, of itself, unseemly, and if one mode 











is decent and in order, it follows that the others 


are not so. Which then is the seriptural and 
Let the Bible 


be our guide. To the law, and to the testimo- 
ny, for if any speak not according to this word, 


proper posture for public prayer ? 


it is because there ts no light in them, 

There are three principal postures of prayer 
mentioned in the Bible, prostration, kneeling, and 
| standing. Your committee deem it fit and use- 
ful to spend a few minutes in illustrating each 
of jthese, and showing to what circumstances 
they relate. 

The first, prostration, or falling down upon 
one’s face, is a posture of prayer never spoken 
of as suited, ordmarily, to congregations, be- 
longs rather to an individual in his private cham- 
ber, laboring under an unusual sense of guilt, or 
having some special request to urge before God, 
or favored with a remarkable discovery of the 
divine glory. An examination of the cases, in 
which prostration was practised, the committee 








are assured, will evince the truth of this re- 
mark, We may therefore consider the question 
as narrowed down to the two postures kneeling 
and standing, one or the other of which ought 
to be taken universally, by our congregations. 
Kneeling, we readily admit, is a posture of 
|prayer, of which we have many examples, in 
\the word of God. Such an attitude is, not only 
fan expression of humility, declaration of a sense 
lof want, but it also denotes adoration of the 
Most High, and a feeling of dependence on him 
| for blessings. Solomon knelt in prayer. Paul 
| loved to bow his knee before the God and Fa- 
| ther of our Lord Jesus Christ. And even the 
| Saviour himself assumed this position. Kneel- 
ing as to authorize it, the precepts of the Scrip- 
tures, the example of inspired men, and the 
j custom of all lands, heathen as well as Chris- 
jtian. ‘This is the usual posture in social meet- 
jings, and in family and secret prayer, and no 
| particular objection can be made to it, as the 
| post ire for a whole congregation. Were the 
churches constructed with this view, it would 
‘he very proper to make this the common atti- 
| tude of prayer, 
| ‘The other position of the body recognized in 
| the Bible, is standing, and this your committee 
| judge to be most suitable, ‘on all ordinary occa- 
sions. We have no hesitation here. It cannot, 
| for a moment, be doubted that to stand up, in 
‘the presence of a superior, is a token of respect 
jand reverence, and therefore a becoming atti- 
| tude for churches to assume on offering prayer 
jto God. Some of our people may not be 
aware bow strong and decided the testimony of 
| the Scriptures is, on this point. Not only did 
public assemblies often assume this position, 
but it is said expressly, “when we stand before 
this house, and in thy presence, and ery to thee 
in our affliction, then thou wilt hear and help.” 
This is very decisive, it hardly leaves it uncer- 
tain What the posture was, in which the Jewish 
Chureh prayed. The Saviour too uses the 
phrase, “when ye stand praying, while giving 
the conditions of acceptable approaches unto 
God, All is clear so far as Bible illustration 
and example are concurred. 
If preceden is to have weight, your commit- 
ed that it is in favor of standing, 
in preference to any other mode. ‘That this 


tee is convi 








was the custom at the Temple service, in Christ "s 
day, we learn from the parable of the Pharisce 
and Publican, intended expressly to illustrate 
the nature of real prayer. During the whole 
season of Pentecost, kneeling was pointedly for- 
bidden. The early Christians too, if we may 
judge from hints, as well as distinet notices in 
their writings, Were unanimous in adopting the 
posture of standing, One reason they gave for 
this was, that the upright position reminded 
them of Christ's resurrection from the grave. 
Sitting in prayer was never allowed. 

Your committee therefore can come but to 
one conclusion in regard to this matter, As 
prostration is a private, individual thing, and as 
kneeling cannot be practised in our churches as 
at present constituted, we rec 1 standing 
as the posture to be universally adopted. ‘These 
are the only modes which seem to have the 
sanction of the word of God, and these are 
strong reasons for preferring the last. ‘This it 
may be added, was the uniform posture of our 
pious ancestors. After this manner worshipped 
they the God of their fathers. We therefore 
wish all our people to rise, and stand with their 
faces towards the pulpit, and their eyes closed, 
during public prayers. 

It is not relevant to say, as is often done, that 
bodily forms, or postures profit little. ‘This we 
admit, and feel the force of, but why should we 
lose the spirit of devotion, in seeking to aseer- 
tain what mode of worship is fittest in itself, 
and most in accordance with the teachings of 
the Bible. Prayer may be offered, and accep- 
table prayer too, at any time and under any 
cireumstances. We may sit in our houses, and 
commune with God, as did the pious Psalmist, 
or we may lie on our beds, and lift up our hearts 








and voices to heaven, as did the devout Ileze- 
kiah. Still, neither sitting, nor lying down, is 
the proper position for us, when we join in the 
supplications of the sanctuary. ‘The thing is 
unseemly, and cannot but strike the mind with 
repugnanece, the moment it is mentioned, 

This is not all. There is a difference be- 
tween praying in a particular posture and taking 
that posture tor the purpose of prayer. For ex- 
ample, We may present our requests unto God 
any where, in the shop, the field, or the mar- 
ket-house, but we do not go to these places for 
the sake of praying. This your committee sup- 
pose, may explain the case of David, when he 
He did not 
do this with the previous intention of engaging 


came in, and sat before the Lord. 


in prayer, on his seat, but being in that position 
he found it in his heart to pray, and did pray. 
Here 
too we have a reason for the custom of sitting, 
We take 


our places at the table for the purpose of eating, 


Every Christian knows what this means. 
while asking a blessing on our meals, 


and may very properly remain on our seats, 
while we pause to express our dependence on 
God, and thank him for his mercies, But pray- 
er is not our special business there. Our Sa- 
viour commanded the multitude to be seated, 
when about miraculously to feed them. 
Sometimes it is objected to standing in pray- 
er, that the service is so protracted as to ex- 
If this 
be so, it is not thus that the correction should 


haust the strength of the congregation. 


be applied. We ean hardly agree from the 


length of the prayers, a 





ainst a posture, which 
is both suitable and seriptural, without running 
inte the absurdity of making one evil practice, 
a pretext for indulging in another. Public 
prayer ought never to be so long, as to weary 
those, who are in the enjoyment of tolerable 
health. 


right to regard themselves as exceptions to the 


As to the feeble and aged, they have a 


rule, and to assume, without hesitation, such a 
posture as best enables them to unite in’ this 
solemn aud delightfial exercise, People in gen- 
eral can never plead inability to stand betore 
Let 
ministers also remember that the flesh is some- 
times weak, when the spirit is willing, and that 


God in prayer twelve or fifteen minutes, 





the beginning of weariness is commonly the 
end of devotion, 

Your committee however believe that. the 
d church members are the last persons, who 
would wish to be excused from standing in 
prayer. We see, in looking over our religious 
assemblies that it is the sons and daughters, 
rather than the fathers and mothers, who need 





a dispensation to pray sitting on their seats, 
Old people are never first to relinquish the good 
customs of former dgys, 

There is another thing, which it seems im- 
portant to notice, in this connection. In many 
of our congregations, We witness a restlessness 
and confusion, while the benediction is pro- 
nounced, which cannot but be regarded as ut- 
terly inconsistent with the design of this deeply 
interesting service. Such conduct savors as lit- 
tle of reverence, as it does of good breeding. 
We must all agree that no part of the public 
worship of God demands greater sedateness of 
spirit, or more collectedness of mind, than this, 
Whether we regard it simply as a brief con- 
eluding prayer, or as an official act of the min- 
ister authoritatively blessing the people in the 
name of the Lord, it evidently should be at- 
tended upon with seriousness, This is not the 
time for adjusting articles of dress, or getting 
ready, as if in haste, to leave the house of God. 
We separate, perhaps not to meet again on 
earth, and we should all retire praying that the 
grace of the Lord Jesus Christ, the love of God 
our heavenly Father, and the communion of 
the Holy Ghost, may abide with us forever. 

In view of the foregoing statements, and rea- 
sons, your committee judge that standing is the 
fittest position for prayer in the sanctuary. 
This is an attitude taught us by the light of na- 
ture, as well as by the examples and precepts of 
the Bible, and it is one in which our congrega- 
tions can more readily harmonize, than in any 
other, We should be glad to see more uniform- 
ity in the Psalmody we use, and in every thing 
pertaining to the order of God’s house. But 
we must say it is peculiarly unpleasant, in it- 
self, and entirely at variance with Scripture, 
and the practice of the primitive church, to wit- 
ness so strange a diversity of posture in public 
prayer. It is not comely or of good report, for 
one to stand and another sit, while the mass of 
the congregation is sometimes in one position, 
and sometimes in another. This has an ap- 
pearance of carelessness and irreverence, which 
needs only to be considered, in order to its be- 
ing condemned. 

We therefore recommend to the Synod the 
adoption of the following resolutions. 


1. That of the three postures of prayer spoken of in 
the Bible, prostration, Roan and Sending the last, 
viz. standing is the best suited for public worship, and 
the only one to which the construction of our church is 
adapted. 

2. That as a posture, not only seriptural and proper, 

but enforced by the practice of the early Christians, and 
our own forefathers, as well as conducive to good or- 
der and uniformity, we recommend to all persons, in 
health, to rise and stand during the offering of public 
prayer. 
3. That we gravely enjoin it upon the ministers of 
this Synod not to give any reasonable occasion to the 
people to assume any other position than that of stand- 
ing, by prolonging their prayers to an undue and weari- 
some length. 


4. That we direct this report to be printed in some 
paper or papers, which circulate among us, and fe ad- 
dition to this, recommend that it be read to each of our 





congregations from the pulpit, on the Lord’s day. 
{N. ¥. Observer. 


Oar Annual Message. 

In accordance with the “time honored cus- 
tom” of the Watchman, we beg leave, as the 
year is drawing to a close, to offer a few words 
respecting its doings and purposes, ‘The year 
has been one of steady and gratifying prosperi- 
ty. The events which have transpired in the 
religious world, and especially in connection 
with our own denomination, have been of a 
character somewhat perplexing; but by the 
kindness of our Heavenly Father, they have 
been, as we trust, overruled for good. When 
clouds and darkness have shrouded our hori- 
zon, we have found safety only in consulting 


| 


furnished, in trusting to which we have never 
heen misled. Never before have we felt so 


NEW FALL AND WINTER GOODS 


DANIELL & CO, 


No. 201 Washington Street. 


W* have received by the secent atrivals of the 

French packets at New York,and the British 
steamers at this port, a full assortment of new styles of 
desirable goods for our Fall sales. Our long experi- 
ence, and acquaintance with articles in our line, and 
our facilities tor obtaming our stock at the lowest rate, 
eoables us to offer our customers every article at as 
low @ price as they can be obtained at any other store. 


ON THE FIRST FLOOR 
We have an extensive assoriment at retail, consisting 
of a larger and richer stock of SULKS than we have 
ever belore offered. Lis impossible towescribe all of 
the various styles im an advertisement 
itvery long. We have Rich Heavy 
Silks, for CLOAKS aod PELISSES 











Dark Colores 
Light aud 


the unerring chart did compass which God has | 9. 0y civ ies in great variety, for STREET DRESS- 


ES. Rich 
DRESSES. 


Light Colored, do., for EVENING 
DRESS GOODs, 





forcibly the truth of the divine declarations, 
“Cursed is the man that trusteth in - man, and | 
whose breath is in his nostrils, for wherein is he 
to be accounted of?” 

While we desire to give all the praise to the 
Father of mercies, who has shielded us from 


would acknowledge with gratitude the uniform 
candor, forbearance and generosity, with which 
our readers have received our imperfect labors, 
We are reassured that it is safe, always safe, to 
act honestly, to speak the truth fearlessly, trust- 
ing in God, 

‘To the future we look with unfaltering con- 
fidence. The principles of the Watchman, 
long since avowed, have been proved by trial. 
We have no disposition to abandon them.— 


fully and thoroughly. 
signed, from the beginning, to be an independ- 
ent journal, to give its own honest utterance of 
truth. ‘This it must continue to do, in all kind- 
Mess and courtesy. No class of opinions, no 
set of men, no plans hor measures, are to be 
exempted from fair investigation and discussion. 
It was not, like some of its juniors, brought in- 
to being by a monied corporation, forced on the 
people, year after year, by rich individuals, at a 
pecuniary loss; but it has been, from the first, 
sustained by its readers, all whose interests it 





has labored to serve, without being controlled 
or subsidized by any. 


man through good report and through evil re- 
port, we again appeal, to assist in giving it a 
wider circulation. To. you we look for cordial 
and efficient aid. ‘To pastors, to deacons of 
the churches, to all the readers of the Wateh- 
man we appeal, to assist in giving us a greatly 
increased circulation during the coming year. 

Agents, we trust, will act with their accus- 
tomed promptitude and vigor. In places where 
we have no local agent, some one is requsted 
to act as such, according to our printed terms, 
by which we intend strietly to abide. To en- 
courage the formation of aew companies, we 
again renew the offer, that in any place where 
no company now exists, any one who will form 
a new company of five subscribers, and forward 
ten dollars in advance, shall receive sir copies 
tor one year. 

All who are now subscribers, will be con- 
for the 
they give us speedy information to the contra- 
Names of new subscribers should be for- 


sidered as such coming year, unless 
ry. 
warded without delay, to avoid confusion at the 
It is al- 
ways preferable to send money by private con- 
When this cannot be 
done, it may be sent by mail (post paid) at our 
risk. ‘Two or three bank bills may be enclosed 
inathin letter sheet, without increasing the | 


commencement of the new volume. 


veyance, if possible. 


postage, which is now very low, 
All who are in arrears, are reminded of the 
golden rule, to do to others as they would have | 
others do to them—that is, pay up at 
Let us all begin the year with squared account 
books and clear consciences, if we expect to be 
prospered till its close, 
NEW-YEAR’S GIFT. 
A FAMILY PAPER, 
Devoted to Piety, Morality, Brotherly 
Love, —No Sectarianism—No Controversy. 
THE YOUTH'S 
COMPANION is 
published every week 
by N. Wittts, at No 
% }e jl Cornhill, Boston. 











, yt We jit has been printed 
| ’ iy ‘\ nate Can ne Ne 
|] pe () j years, and is the larg- 

<< par=jest juvenile paper 
Se ; , 
pe nag ne published, contain- 





ing twice as much 
matter as some that are offered ata lower 
rate. Price one dollar a year—six copies 
for five dollars. 

‘Tne Companion is adapted to the taste 
of all Evangelical denominations, and has 
been recommended by Editors of Congre- 
gational, Presbyterian, Episcopal, Baptist, 
Methodist, Poiitical aud Mercantile papers. 

Tue Companton is intended to convey 
Religious and Moral Instruction, in a man- 
ner the most interesting and impressive to 
Youth and Children. The articles it con- 
tains are mostly in the narrative forw, and 
are generally classed under the following 
heads : — Narrative, Religion, Morality, 
Histo.y, Obituary, Benevolence, Natural 
History, Biography, The Nursery, The 
Sabbath School, Editorial, Variety, Poetry. 
Many of these articles are illustrated by 
Pictures. 

The Youtn’s Comranion is often used 
in Nabbath Schools. The ‘Teachers find 
in almost every number, something suita- 
ble to be read to their scholars, which 
furnishes them with the ground-work for 
remarks. It is also proper to be read by 
the scholars during the week, and cCircu-| 
lated among them, like Library books. 

No Advertisements, and nothing Sect ari 
an or controversial, are admitted into the- 
Companion. 

Letters from Subscribers state, that Chil- 
dren are so anxious to receive the Com- 
PANION, that they often do extra work, and 
deny themselves luxuries, in order to have 
it continued to them, 

Terms of the Youth's Companion. 


A single copy, 81 a year in advance. 
“ 





maketh flesh his arm:” “Cease ye from man, | / 


| SUNABLE 


| Of new styles, im Moaseline de Laines, Corded Otto- 
} , Cashmeres, Twilled Ginghams, Freach and 
sericau Prints, &e. de. 


FRENCH PLAIDs, 
An entire new article, the first that have been import- 
ed, a pretty and economical article for Fali aud Win- 
lier Dresses. 


LACES AND EMBROIDERIES. 








the subtlety and malice of interested foes, we | We have asides to our stock @ large and beautiful as- 


sortmnent of Laces and Embroideries, of the latest Par- 
lis and London styles, and have made such arrange- 
| ments that we shall in future be sapptied with all the 
newest styles. 


AA THIBET CLOTHS, 


We have every desirable color and shade of this 
well known article for Ladies’ Cloaks and Dresses— 
the genuine beavy double twilled goods, warranted 
equal to any unported. 

ROB ROY AND GALA PLAIDS, FOR CLOAKS. 

Black and Blue Black Silks, Black and Blue Black 
Alepmes, from the best manufacturers; Black and 
Blue Black Alpaccas, some extra fine qralty 5 Black 
and Blue Black Mouseline de Laines, and every other 


MOURNING GOODS. 
Linen Sheetiags and Shirtings ; Vamask Cloths, and 
Jamask by the yard, Napkins; Scotew and Russia 
Diaper; Flanvels; Cottons, and all other kinds of 
HOUSEKEEPING GOODS, 
French Lawn and Linen Cambric Hdkfs3 
Hosiery and Gloves. 


Our hope is, that we may vindicate them more | ariucie of 
r . 
The Watchman was de- | 






ON THE SECOND FLOOR 
We have a beautiful sssortinent of al) kinds of 
SHAWLS: 
RICH LONG AND SQUARE CASHMERE 


SHAWLS in diferent colors; various styles of Heavy 
Warm Shawls; CASHMERE SCARES 


SUPER WIDE SHAWL VELVET. 
Bath, Whitney and Kose Blankets ; Livingston aad 
Impenal Quilts ; Embossed Piavo and Centre ‘able 


To its friends, who have known the Wateh-g Cov ers. 


ON THE THIRD FLOOR 

We have a large stock of the same styles of Goods 
that are in our Retail Rooms, which we offer at whole- 
sale, for cash or short credit, at a small advance. 

(Ly Oar business ts couducted on our long establish 
ed priveiple of marking our goods at a small profit, 
po ONE PRICE. 

DANIELL & CO.,, 

Oct. Ut jm 201 Washington st. 
> | aU Le a Ae ba 
PINAL INSTITUTION. 
FORK THE 
Cure of Diseased and Deformed 

SPINES & LAMENESSES 

IN ¢ ERAL 





PPIULERE ts no practitioner im the world, who has had 
i} (he experience in’ the eases which he treats, nor 
anything like an equa! number of patients, for the last 20 
years as OR. HEWETT. Neither is there any one who 
has had such remarkable success, is, because he has 
confined bis practice to one class of diseases. Dr. H. 
has a pamphlet and circulars, (which he will send to 
any one requesing the same aud paying postage) con- 
tamiwg over 1000 certificates of lus remarkable cures, 
of dixveased spines; delormed spines; hip diseases; 
diseased kuees; serotula white 

white swellings; dyspepsia; 
neuralgy of tie dolereux, aud 
anc all diseases of the jolts, mus- 
cles and boues, and of its success ia bone setting. Dr, 
HH. charges but $1,00 per visit. People m low cireum- 
stances, only from AO to 79 cents per visit. ‘Those who 


sciaue affections, 
swellings; rheumatic 
paralytic affections; 
dropsy ia the knee , 


are not able to pay he attends gratis. 

He makes no charge for consulting with patients. 

De. HIEWETT Mas ALso BEEN INDUCED, FROM 
THE GREAT NUMBER OF HIS PATIENTS, TO TAKE THE 
LARGE AND COMMODIOUS HOUSE ADJOINING HIS OWS, 
WHERE HIS PATIENTS CAN BE ACCOMMODATED WITH 
AS GOOD ROOMS AS THE CITY AFFORDS, AND ON REA- 
TERMS. 

J) He furnishes Steam, Sulphur, lodine and Medi- 
cated Baths, superior to any in use, in addition to his 
} former app lions. 

j} Ode. H. s enemies have no other hope of injuring him, 
but by reporting falsehoods, coucerning him, which re- 
| ports bis patients, when under tis care, find to be talse. 
Dr. LL bas daily proof of the estimation in whieh be is 
hell by the good portion of the public ; as patients call 
on him, every day, tor advice, who say to hnm—* every 
body tells us that whatever Dr. H. says tous, in regard 
to our cases we can rely upon” And“ that if Dro HW, 
says he can cure a case, he will be sure to do t.”” 

Dr, HI. bas patieuts brought to him every week, 
some over 400 miles on beds, with diseased spines, 
and other diseases, which are here mentioned who have 
heen undertne care of the most skilful surgeons ia the 
Union, without relief, and who are very soon cured by 
Dr. 8. C. Heweu, No. 14 Sommer street, Boston, Ms. 
Allkiuds of medicine for sale, (that he uses in his prac- 
tice.) at bis rooms. Spinal, Rheumatic, Bone, and 
Nerve Liniments, included. ‘They will be sold to any 
one who cannot place himself under the care of Dr. IL. 
Ktisnotat all strange, that Dr. H.’s enemies, oppose 
neuts, audthey who attempt to be rivals, are determin- 
ed to injure him by falsehoods, and thus attempt to op- 
presslim; as he ts daily pertorming cures of cases 
given up, by the most eminent practitioners which 
causes them to bave a jealous hatred of him and his 
success. 

People ought to examine facts, and not trust to the 
slanderous and maliguent reports of enemies. By eali- 
ing ov bom to be cured, they will find bim kind, care- 
ful and attentive, at 14 Suasomer street, Boston. 

N. Dr. H. performs his cures by both internal 
and external applications. Any person doubting the 
correctness of Dr. IL’s certificates can satisty them- 
selves by writing to the signers and paying pos age, 
and they willhave a more flattering testimony than the 
certificates contained. om Sent. 19 


CROCKERY, GLA 
TANIA WARES. 
E. B. MASON, 24, Hanover Street, near 
Court Street, has opened THREE HUDS, 
WHITE aed WHITE AND GOLD Clill- 
NA TEA SETTS, which are very cheap 
for the quality. On banda full assortment, including 
Knives and Forks, Solar Lamps, Castors, Waiters, 
Spoons, Table Matts, Coffee Mills, with many other 
articles for housekeeping. Wholesale and retail, at 
satslactory prices for cash. ly May 16. 






































= ARTICLES: FOR 
Christmas and New Year's Presents. 


VO. 2, MILK STREET, 
Il AVING greatly enlarged his stock, begs leave to 
call the attention of his friends and the public to 
one of the best assortments ef FANCY ARTICLES 
to be found in the city. All of which are offered at 
reasonable prices. 
He has recently received a variety of the following 
articles, from which Ladies and Gentlemen selecting 
Gifts FOR THE HOLIDAYS, will find many, 
both cppepsiote and beautiful, viz: fine Portfolios; ele- 
gant Card Cases and Souvenirs; fine Needle and Money 
Books ; Gold Pencils, in great variety ; rich Purses ; 
Toilet Mirrors ; fine € ologne Stands ; Card Receivers 
and Vases; Ivory, Pearl and Shell Tablets ; Bronze and 
Marble Paper Weights; Watch Stands; Silver and 
Ivory Penholders; Paint Boxes and Perfume Bags ; 
Chessmen from 621-2 cents to $25; Gold Pens, in 
Gold and Silver Cases; Dress Fans, of over one hun- 
dred patterns, from 25 cts. to S12 each; Gentlemen’s 
Dressing Cases; Cigar Cases; Fancy Boxes ; Pocket 
Books and Wallets, over 500 different patterns; Steel 
Watch Guards; Steel Parses ; Gold and Silver Thun- 





Six copies tor $5 “ | a] 
25 copies, 80 cents percopy “ 1) 
0 do 7 “ os 33 
100 do. 50) & “ “ J &° 


YOUNG LADIES’ SCHOOL, 
No.4 Howard Street, opposite Somerset Street. 
\ Iss F. A. HARLOW will commence, on Mon- 
1 day, the 10th of November, a School, at the 
above place, for the instrnetion of Young Ladies and 
Misses, in the commos and higher English branches, 
and inthe Lato, French, and halian Languages. No 
efforts wilbe spared to render the course MT iccwen- 
| tron systematic and thorough. 
| TeKMs.—Common English branches, per quarter, of 
| twelve weeks. S10; Higher English branches and 
| French, $15; French, Latin, Italian aud Drawing, to- 
gether with English branches, $20 
| A French Class, separate from the Schoo!, will meet 
jatthe Schoo! Room, on Wednesday and Saturday af- 
ternoons. 





REFERENCES: 
Beston—Rev. De. Sharp, Rev. Mr. Waterston, Rev. 
Mr Stow, Rev. Mr. Neale, Rev, Mr, Cashman. 
Cambridge—Rev. Dr. Chase, Rev. Mr. Hoppin. 


bles ; Motto Seals ; — Mache Card Plates; Rich 
Bohemian Cut Giass Cologne Bottles and Vases ; Shell 
Pocket Combs. Also—a large variety of amusing, in- 
structive and interesting Games and Plays. 
The above articles are kept constantly on hand and 
for sale, wholesale and retail. 

FOR SALE OR TO LET 
N a healthy and pleasant village in Alabama, a large 
house, suitable for a school or private boardin 
house. There is about five acres of land, and oat 
stables, cistern, &c. ‘The largest portion of the relig- 
jous community in the neighborhood, are of the Bap- 
tist denomination, 
Possession given first of January, 1846. 
For further particulars address Messrs. E. & W. 
BARTLETT, Lewis Wharf, Boston. 

Dec. 5. it 





MISS PARKER’S ACADEMY 
3 open for the reception of pupils, at No, 14 Kneel- 
and Street, comer of Kneeland Place. Any infor- 
mation respecting the Tnstitution, may be obtained by 
calling on the Principal between the hours of 3 and 5 








Nov. 7. 3m 


o'clock in the afternoon, dw Nov. 21 





R. MORTON, (late Wells & Morton,) No. 19 
Tremoot Kow, toston, would fespeettully beg 
leave to call the attention of his former patients and the 
public generally, to aa improvement in Mechanical 
Dentistry, Mis ge verally known that the former meth- 
od of baserting Teeth is fall of weighiy objections, m- 


more than an equalebance whetuer teeth weuld be 
worn, or whether the patient would sot, afler suffering 
for months and sometimes years, finally throw them 
aside aod give up all hopes of ever being benefitted by 
their application. Or, if the patient does continve to 
forego the difficulues of their droppmg down, moving 
about, cutting the jaws, or at least prodneing irriation, 
(and tits, too, without the consolation of them even giv 
mg them a natural express . he reverse, a ghast 
ly look.)—yet in their own 8 they condemn the 
Dentist and the art, masmuch as 
the Teeth were designed (mastication) us attarned ; 
and not unfrequently is tt the case, that individuals are 
deprived of ding elsewhere than at their own private 
table, for the very reason that they must either forego 
the pleasure of toking anything but liquids, of choose 
the alternative of putting their teeth m therr pockets 
These difficulties have not, perhaps, always been ow- 
wg to the fault of the Dentist, or the peculiarity of the 
patient's mouth,so much as to the infancy of the art. 
Like all other professions, as it has advanced, it has en- 
gaged more of talent aud aspiring mind, resulting in 
improvement upon Loprovement ; aud I feel pustitied in 
saying that [am vow enabled to insert Teeth upon 
such a plan that they canbe worn whheut causing the 
shghtest patu—the patieut can masticate pertectly well 






















the same expressive, lile-line ¢ earauce as the uatural 
teeth, resembling bone—beig manufactured by my- 
self to sit every Case, with its pecul arities, thereby 
completely obviating the above difficulties. 

*,"All operations warranted to correspond with these 
Statements, of no charge will be made, anless notice 
should be given to tue patent of a necessity for devia- 
tion. Ju Oct. 24. 
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CURE FOR THE DY: 
AND DIARRHEA. 
‘i Sugar Coated Improved lndian Vegetable 
Pills are a pe * when takeu ut seasou, tn 
small quantities of 2 of 3 pills atatime. Also, they 
have been very successtul in curing the worst cases of 
Pilesand Dyspepsia, &c. 

I have been afflicted for some time with the Liver 
Complamt; baving pain im my side, weakness in back 
aid stemach, and dyspepsia. 1 have taken over one 
dozen boxes Wright's lL. V. and Brandreth’s Pilis—but 
continued to grow worse; and was so reduced that l 
despauwed of ever gainmg relief. 1 thea tned Dr. 
Simth’s Sugar Coated Inproved £. V. Pills—and, be- 
tore TE fiuished the second box, my paias and dyspeps a 
bad disappeared. My food now digests well, and fam 
ible to attend to my tamiy duves. Several of my 
trieuds have since taken the Pills for bad Coughs, and 
have found great reliet trom them. 

Mrs. O11s 8S. Warts ty, 

Boston, May 9, 1845, No. 9 Myrtle st. 
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The directions aud treatment of the diseases accom- 
pany each box. riee 20 cents per box, 

No ‘Sugar Coated Pills’ can be genuine without 
the signature of the sole inventor, G. BENJAMIN 
SMITH, M DD... Presidentof the New York Gollege 
of Health, upon every box. 

Offices devoted exclusively to the sale of this medi- 
cine, No. 179 GREENWICH STREET, New York, 
and No 2WATER STREET, BOSTON, 

UP Also, for sale in all the Villoges and Towns in 
the New England States, tt Sept. 5. 





No. 85 Cornhill,6 Brattle, and 73 Court Streets. 

TREVOSE ov the eve of housekeeping will find at 

this establishmentevery thug apperta ving toa 
well furni-hed kiteben, (the foundation to all good 
housekeeping,) with catalogues of his extensive as- 
soriment to facilitate ta making a judicious selection 
—also, the celebrated 

BOSTON BATHING PAN! 


N 
a 





—AND— 
PATENT PNEUMATIC SHOWER PATH! 





oe - E 
Utensils which reduce the cost and trouble of bathing 
to adegreethat easbles allto enjoy the luxury and 
health ever attend int on those who practice daily ab- 
Jution over the whole surface of the body. 

ty 


Ss. 





CREAM FREEZER 
JOHNSON'S PATENT. 

The aboveis the tavention of A Southern 
lady, and just the thing for family use. 
For sale at WATERMAN’S Kitchen 
Furnishing Rooms, Nos. 83 Corahill, 73 
= Court, and 6 Brattle sts. 
ly June 27. 

BUMSTEAD'S PRIMARY SCHOOL SERIES. 

4CHOOL COMMETTEES are invited to examine 
7 Lamstead’s Series of Primary School Books, con- 
sisting of — 

1, MY LITTLE PRIMER. 

2. MY FIRST SCHOOL BOOK. 

3. THE SECOND READING BOOK IN THE PRI 
MARY SCHOOL, 

4. THE THIRD READING BOOK IN THE PRIMA- 
RY SCHOOL, 

5. SPELLING AND THINKING COMBINED. 

6. TABLE FOR USE IN TRAINING THE ORGANS 
OF SPEECH IN ARTICULATION 

7. THE BLACK-BOARD LN THE PRIMARY S8CHOO!.,. 

These books are used EXCLUSIVELY in all the 
public Primary Schools in Boston, and other places in 
New England; and many voluntary testimonials of 
the estimation in which they are held, have been giv. 
en in the reports of teachers and committees. The 
following is trom the ScHooL CommitTTEE oF Low. 
ELL, io their report for the year 1844:— 

“Karly in the year, an important change was 
made, by substituting instead of the reading books 
jong in use here, and some of them nearly out of print, 








ing Booke. 





the simplest combinations of these elements, the les- 
sous increasing in difficulty in exact proportion to the 
learner’s increase of ability. Not only is the ar- 
rangement correct, but the selections ure of the purest 
and least exceptionable kind ,and their adaptation to 
interest the minds of the youngest children is truly 
wonderful. They are written, too, in regular euc- 
cessive numbers, and were designed by one who has 
had much at heart the wants of Primary Schools. 
The change bas proved a most satisfactory one to all 
concerned.”’ 
Superintendents of Schools, Commiuees, and 
Teachers, will be supplied with copies of the above 
aaimed books, for examimation, on application to 
T. R. MARVIN, 
24 Congrees st., Boston. 
STOVES. 
Now is the time when we prepare for the winter, 
l aud every person purchasing @ stove, wishes the 
best and most economical, ‘The subscriber has selected 
a few patterns tor the Parlor, Chamber, aud Store, for 
burning wood and coal; also the Oven anc Boiler Ain- 
tight Stove which is very convenient in sinall families. 
Persons wishing to save time and get aGOOD STOVE 
are invited to eall at H. E. LINCOLN’S, 
336 Washington St. 

At the same place may be found a large variety of 

Housekekring Hanvware, Wooves, Tin, trie 


lowest market price. 

A fresh invoice of Coat Hons, and ExamMeLiep 
Stew and Preserve Pans just received. 

Oct. 10. Jun 


. 9 . 
Bertini’s Method for the Piano. 
HE only progressive and complete instruction 

book yet published in this country. 
“« Before its appearance here we had seen the foreign 
edition, and bad known two or three instauces of re- 
markable proficiency in pupils using it. We had seen 
little girls play from it with @ precision in time, and an 
apparent understanding of dithealt harmonic combina- 
tions, that was quite surprising. We had also looked 
over the work aud seea that the arrangement of its les- 
sons was more philosophical aad progressive than an 
other we had examined. Parents who wish their chil- 
dren to become really good players, cannot do better 
than plaee this work belore them, under the care of a 
faithtul teacher "—Musical Review. 
Second edition, published and for sale by 

bk. H. WADE, 
197 Washington street. 





Nov. 7. 4n 
MRES. Persons who desire the comforts of a 

summer atmosphere in their parlor, chamber, of- 
fice or counting room, during winter, are invited to call 
and examine J. Mears’s Lnproved Arnott Coal Stove, 
constructed on such principles that all parts of the 
room are warmed alike, which for beauty of appearance 
and economy in the use of fuel, is not surpassed by any 
Stove in the Market. For sale by D. PROUTY & 
CO. Nos. 19 & 20 North Market sireet. 


Oct. 3). bw 














NHURCH BELLS—The subscribers continueto 

/ castattheir Foundry in Boston Church Bells of 
any weight required—having great facilities in the 
business are enabled to cast bells of perfeet harmony 
and evenness of tone. Persons about purchasing will 
find it for their interest to call on us as we are selling 
them at an unusually low price. Orders by mail or 
otherwise will meet with prompt attention. 
Henny N. Hooren & Co. Copper 








Dealers and founders, No. 24 Commercia!St. 


asmuch as experieuce bas proved that it bu» been hauthe | 


with them—they will remain firm in ther places——give | 
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PRACTICAL DENTISTRY, 
the old and celebrated dental catabtishment of D 
A 8. STOCKING, No, 266 Washington as 
of Avon Place, Huston, The public are @eenred, thar ot 
the above place, every branch of surgicniamd mechanic.) 
dentistry, is im foll tide of operation, and at prices too 
Afty per cent Leas, than operations of equal value, ean |« 
had,in this,or any other tity inthe Un . he many 
valuable improvements, that ingenaity and shill hay 
brought out at this establi« Ht, render Wone ithe wea 
resort for dental operations inthe Whole county. While 
the profession are Reneraily satisfied with theories, and 
1, that have long wince been inid aaids 
Nese; having no claimon the tonfidence of 
lightened community, Dr. 5. bas ihe eativfact 
that his present mode of operation thailenges th 
tests, (hat pathological erience can bring 
Many and serious evils have arisen from al method 
teeth on plate and pivot 
y are too ced ih a Common few 
paper advert Work however corries ara 
its own condemnatory marks,—a few of which ar, anit 
adaptation of the work to the mouth, and conseane witty a 
unstable, rattling condition when mastiras Hg trod “ 
tendency to irritate and inflame the gums — a» pungens 
agreeable taste of brassand Copper, Ubat vitiates ine iv 
of the most palatable and deticiousfood,— the salvar 
fect produced by the combination of se WAHY diflerert 
Inetaisin the mouth, some of Which, are of the bases i.) 4 
to save expense ,—and anove all, an offensive ang poise 
ed breath which being imbaled, acts directty on tie + 
and delicate tissues of the lungs, producing pulare 7 
fections and its fatal consequences. ‘These are .. », 
the positive evilathat a produced by the work oftor , 
ny dentisteof the pr nt day, which bave renders 
wear ng of artificial tecth,«o mach to be dreade, 
public however may be assured that Dr. 8. in the me 
fectual manner has temoved the above Hamed whyees 
| that have heen justly argued against the neu of ' 
} teeth,—by the perfect adaptation ofthe whole Work 
| mouth —the purity of the gold in the plate, 
| clusion of brass and copp 
| which the ved al pleasure for clean. 
| —the antform Brmness and stability of the whois 
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| eating food,—and in the beanty amd tile joke 

of the teeth, in their shape. shade, and artis la 
ts the province of the deutistto arrest der ayin 
first stages, and preserve them by filling, « 

or some viler proper substance , Dr. &. writ 

| attention to this branch of Dis profession 

| who are disposed to avail themselves of iis « tvice 

| there is but one way that filling teeth can be made. e. 

| insaving them, and but few among the buodes 

| roamthe country and infest the Cities undey Fly 

| dentists that know any Bny thing about i ~ 

| Will also be set on sil¥eror gold piveis w here the ® 
| Willadmit of t,that WHi render thems» ¢ 

| the usual way of setting on wood, and ent 
) the taint thatthe wood produces, by atacs 

ing the liquors of the mouth. Extracting. i. 

lating, and all other operations connec 

| fexsion willbe performed in a skillful 

j ough mannerand wa hole 
faise gums as weilas entire upper sets on the prineiple « 

atmospheric pressure that Will give entire satistartis an ) 

| be made at the shortest possible notice De ©. would a 

| inform those, whose misfortone it has been. have aches 
or deficient palate and root, 80 ax to eflee tthe artis at 

| that they can bave a proper remedy inthe application 

| artificial palate, made either from gold. silwes, or pores 

|—and at a price within the means of those in n 
circumetances. tm 
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OPERATIONS ON TELTH. 


j R. FLETCHE 
Dentist N } 
bover Street three s 

trom Court Street, | 
ton, continues t« per 
all operations pecess 
forthe healthand be 
oftheteeth in the bestpossible mauner 
Teerd Finite withthe bestof Gold andmade er. 
maneutiy good, it not too much decave ad. Also, Teeth 
filled with any other substance iause,that the patier 
may wish, orthe case recuire . 
Mine rat TeEetTH inser ren on Gold Plates« rl 
ots, from a single tooth,to a whole set Upper sets 
serted onthe principle of Atmospheric Pressure 
Teeth Cleansed, Extracted, &e. Terms modesa: 
and entire satisfaction warranted. ‘Teet! 
ree ofexpense. if 
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COUGHS AND COLDS, 
\ JILLIAM BROWN’S Compound Boneset Con 


dy—so well known and extensively used tor (Le 
cure of coughs, colds, sore throat, hooping congh, and 
all diseases of the lungs; also, it is ine RI@NSIVE Hse lor 
clearing the voice, is now forsale only in Boston. by the 
proprietor, 481 Washington street; Theodore Meico tt 
Tremont Row; James Kidder corner of Court ana 
Hanover streets; Seth W. Fowle oppose Schoo! st 
Brewer, Cushing & Steveus, W ashington street; Chas. 








Call, Bowdoin Square; Joha Whiue, Leverettstreet « 
S. Almy, School street. Oct.18. ” 
THE PROPRIETORS OF THE 


¢ UINCY HALL CLOTHING ESTALLISU 

2 MENT, overthe new Market Boston re speetind 
ly invite the attention of the readers of this paper, to 
one of the largestassortments of CLOY HS, CAs. 
SIMERES, VESTINGS, and READY-MAL 4 
| CLOTHING ever offered tor sale in this ¢ Hy—bhs the 
| package, piece, or atratail. Hundreds of pack es 
| having been purchased betore the rise we shall neave 
| orto supply our friends and patrovsatiast ve aisper 

Purchaserstrom the Bout 1 











} tand West, and the ¢ 

| generally, are requested to call and examine ¢ ursts 

| Every article appertaining to @ gentleman's ware 

| robe can be found atthis establishment 

| cannothut please. Obliging sale H, Capenenced ape 

| fauthtul cutters and workmen, are always employed 
Terms cash and no deduction fre m phice s 
June 28. uf 49UN SEMVONS & CO, 


at prices tha) 








MATERIALS OF AMEETING-HOUSE 
PORTION of the materials of the Jate Fee era 
Sueet Baptist Meeting-house, consist pe in pari 
| of the following articles, are offered for sale ox rease 
lable terms. 
| x. Giack Walnut Pulpit with Sofa and Communion 
. a! le. 
| 15) Pews,a lot of pew cushions, and carpeting for 
l aisles. ; 

10 Large windows, circle tops. with bling's for inside 

10 Windows used in the lower part of the house. 

18 of 20 Doors and Door Frames. 

1 of Blaney’s large Furnaces, 

lot Bryant & Hermanu’s do. 

3 of 4 Stoves of various kinds 
| Frame tor Roof with most of the woodwork of the 
j interior of the House. Apply to 
| W.D. Tre KNOR, Treasurer, 

No. 135 Washington st 

| June 27. , 


HISTORY OF AMEKICAN MISSIONS. 


| FPVHE History oF Amexican Missions te 70° 
| 


HEATHEN fromtheCommencement to the Present 


Bomstead’s Lite Primer, First School Book, Spell. | 5 '™*- Under the supermtendeuce of the Rev. Messrs. 
ing and Thinking Combined, 8: cond and Third Read. | J25*"# TRacY and Soremon Prex 


‘This valua- 


Among the excellencies of these little | Die work, contaimmg 726 octavo peges. m for sale 
manuals, may be mentioned that they are arranged | at the ¢ — Watebman office, ho. OW asbinglon 
with strict conformity to the universal liw of mental | {eet at the remarkably low price of § 


progression—commencing with the Elements, next! 





» S10 per copy 
handsomelybound There are on hance aboutine vc 2th 
copies. istt Feb. 


JAMAICA PLAIN BOARDING & DAY 
SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES, 
| EV. JOHN BAUHAGUE, Principal. Instriction 
given in all the various biavebes usually taught ia 
seminanes of the first class. 
Y Ladies will be received in the family of tle 
Number of boarders limited to ten Per- 
r attention will be directed to the higher Eve\i.t 








ehes. 
The Fall Term will commence on Monday, the | 
of October next. Letters of inquiry may be addressed 
to Rev. J. Bb. Hague, Jamaica Plain, Ms. 

Kereresces —Rev. J. O. Chovles, Hon. 8S. ( 
Goodneh, Charles W Green, Esq, Charles Bis ‘ 
Esq., Charles M. Weld, Esq., Jamaica Plam; bev. 
Win. M. Rogers, Rev. Wa. llague, Kev. Chancice 
Robbins, Boston. . oT Aug. 








\ RS. M.N.GARDNER’S lodian Balsam of Lis 
u erwort and Hoarbound, is the most popular reme 
oy ever invented for immediate cure of ( oughs, Coles 
Consumption, Spitting of Blood, Phihysie, diffieuly of 
Breathing, Whooping Congh,and all diseases oecasics 

ed by weak lungs. It is now fully a settled point, that 
this remedy ts the mostextensively used tor the above 
complaints, and gives the most immediate relief of ans 
otherremedies. No one should be without it in ther 








TANSIA, and Fancy Wakks, which are sold at the | famiiies. The Balsam is put up io bottles, at 50 cents 


each. Tis for sale by the proprietor, WM. BROWN, 
}481 Washington street, corner of Elliot street;—eise 


| retailed by all the Druggists in Boston, Lowell, Salem, 


{ Worcester, Springfield, Hartford, New Bebford, Prov: 
j dence, Newburyport, Portland, and by most of tir 
| eountry stores. For genuine, see that the outse. 
| Wrapper is signed by the proprietor, William Browne 
| none otherts genuine. Jet 1b 





HEUMATISM AND GOUT, SPRAINS, Swelle€ 

Joints, Contraction of the Chords. The only rem- 
edy that should be used is Hews & Kitridge’s Nerve 
aad Bone Linimeat—it bas been known for many years 
to be the most popular remedy—Call for Hews & Kit- 
ridge’s Nerve and Bone Liniment, this being the genu- 
ine article. It is put up in oval vials, the name is sian p- 
ed inthe glass. For saleby WM. BROWN, 481 Wasi- 
ington street; Jos. Kidder, corner of Court and Havo- 
ver — also retailed by all Druggists. 

Oet. 1h. 





CHRISTIAN WATCHMAN. 


LF? Published weekly, by NICHOLS & CKOWELL. 
Office, No.5 Washington St., and 60 Brattle Street, 
each entrance three doors from Dock Square. 

i> The price to single subscribers is $2.50 per annum 
if payment be made within six weeks alter the com- 
mencement of the year,or $3,00 atthe close ofthe 
year, 

&H Companies inthe country may receive hyve ecpie® 
for $10,00, provided the whole business of supplying 
the company is done by one person, and no accoun! 
is kept by us except with bim, and providedthe pay 
18 strictly in advance 

LP Local agents in the country, by becoming respon 
sible for ten or moré copies, and doing all the bust 
ness of their companies, shall be entitled to ten pe 
cent. of all the money whieh they collect and pe 
over to us ’ ’ 

(> No paper can be discontinued withootthe payn es 
of all arrearages except atthe discretion of the Pub 
lishers. : 

> All letters and communications should be addres 
ed to the Publishers post paid. 
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CHRISTIA 


The Pastor 


W hat are those inj 
permaneney 2 

It has been states 
erful causes of rem 
cation in the pastor 
been advanced ut 
naturally be objects 
deficient noie than fo 
more frequent, I 
the present generat 
ous, talented or mite 
aors. They are wut 
Still it admits of a 
asx rouch beyond th 
beyond theirs. 

There is, in our « 
mental strength no 
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